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A FEMALE DEVOTEE. 


‘}.\HERE never was, perhaps, so remarkable an example of religious 


She was the sister of the cele- 
brated author of the Provincial Letters, and it has been said that she 
was inferior to her brother, who was a marvel of genius and moral 


The two, bound together 


devotion as Jacqueline Pascal. 


force, neither in intellect nor in character. 
by a strong mutual affection and intellectual 
sympathy, exercised upon each other an in- 
fluence which gave the peculiar direction to 
their extraordinary lives of pious devotion. 
Jacqueline Pascal was indebted to her 
brother for her first religious teaching, and 
soon made such progress in Christian attain- 
ment as to become in her turn the instructor. 
By hor persuasive lessons he was induced to 
give up the world entirely and devote himself 
wholly to religion. He renounced all pleas- 
ure and every superfluity of life. He dis- 
pensed with the attendance of his servants. 
He made his bed himself; went to the kitch- 
en for his dinner and carried it to his room, 
His whole time was passed: in prayer and in 
reading the Scriptures. He abandoned his 
beloved mathematics, which 
had been the delight of his 
life as the instinct of his na- 
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an iron band stuck full 
of sharp nails, which he 
drove with his elbows 
into the naked flesh of 
his body at every suspi- 
cion of momen ease. 
“This practice,” 
says his sister, ‘‘he 
found so useful 
that he persevered 
in it to his death.” 
His constant ill- 


him with delicate 
viands, ‘“‘he took 
very great care not 
to taste what he 
ate,” and even car- 
ried his self-denial 
to such an ex- 
treme as to choose 
the food he did not 
like in preference 
to what he did. 
This mortifica- 
tion of self was 
equally illustrated 
in the career of 
Jacqueline Pascal 
as by her brother 
during his later 
years. With a 
precocious genius, 
which has been 
compared to that 
of her great rela- 
tive, she won, at 
the early age of fourteen, the 
annual prize given at Rouen 
for the best poem on the Im- 
maculate Conception. Cor- 
neille complimented her in 
verses which have been pro- 
nounced by French critics inferior to her own. 
She not only possessed remarkable intellectual 
gifts, but all the charms of feminine grace and 
beauty. Thus endowed she seemed singu- 
larly fitted for society and society for her, but 
she determined to abandon it and become a 
nun. She was capable of strong domestic at- 
tachments, but was ready even to sacrifice these 
to fulfill what she believéd to be her religious 
duty. She disclosed to her aged father her de- 
sire to enter the convent of Port Royal. He 
answered that his days}would probably be few, 
and begged her to havé patience until they were 
ended. She promised she would on the condi- 
tion that she should be permitted to live as she 
pleased. _ Jacqueline, though she postponed her 
entrance into the nunnery, lived in advance its 
life of austerity. She threw off her corset, clip- 
ped her hair short, and wore a head-dress pur- 
posely made large and awkward, so that it might 
be as irksome to wear as the conventual veil. 


Fig. 1.—Dress Car or Buack LAcE AND 
i FrLowers. 
pattern and description see S: 
No. X., Figs. 28 and a 
Fig. 3.—Breaxrast Car or Mutt AND 
Rep Rissoy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIII, Figs. 24 and 2 
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She never left her room except at meals or to go to church. 
passed the winter without a fire in her own chamber, and would 
never go near one any where else. 
health suffered, and when, on medical advice, she attempted to 
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Fig. 2.—Breaxrast Cap or Waite Lace and 
LAVENDER Rippon. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XI., Fig. 30. 


Fig. 4.—Breaxrast Car oF MULL AND 





GREEN Rrpgon. 


For pein and description bee Supplement, 
0. 


. IX., Figs. 26 and 27. 


She 


She ate so little food that her 


The great number of candles she burned proved how 


little she slept, and it seemed a marvel that na- 
ture did not sink under such severity of disci- 
pline. Jacqueline is said to have been so far 
true to the instinctive delicacy of a woman as 
to doubt whether ‘‘dirt was the most perfect 
state of man”—a dogma which some of the 
brethren were supposed to inculcate ; but she held 
austerely to ali the other doctrines of the most 
rigid of her sect. 

After the death of her father Jacqueline Pas- 
cal entered the convent of Port Royal. Here 
she thought of applying her poetical talent to the 
good purpose of translating the Latin hymns of 
the Church into her own language. She was 
persuaded, however, to give up the project on 
the ground that ‘‘ humility and silence were the 
attributes of her sex.” 

Her brother, the great Pascal, though living 
in monastic seclusion 
and self-denial himself, 
earnestly begged his sis- 
ter to remain at home 
only for a year or two; 
but she would not be 
— though she 

ved him dearly. He 
strove to prevent his 
sister from taking the 
veil by temporarily 
withholding from 
her the portion 
left her by their 
father. Jacqueline 
abandoned _her 
claim; but her 
brother, when he 
found that her res- 
olution was not to 
be shaken, yielded 
up the property, 
which she imme- 
diately made over 
to the convent. 

Jacqueline, aft- 
er passing ten 
years of the sever- 
est discipline and 
most rigid austeri- 
ty within the walls 
of the convent, 
died at the age of 
thirty-six. Her 
death was attribu- 
ted to the indig- 
nation she felt at 
the politic com- 
promise with the 
Church at Rome 
to which some of 
her more timid fel- 
low-Jansenists had 
consented, “ 
know,” she wrote, 
“it is not for wo- 
men to defend the 
truth, although, 
unhappily, it may 
be said that when 
the bishops have 
not the courage of women, 
the women ought to have 
the courage of bishops. 
But if we are not to de- 
fend the truth we can at 
least die for it, and suffer all things rather 
than abandon it.” 

What is admirable in the career of this re- 
markable woman was her willingness to sac- 
rifice every thing for what she believed to be 
her duty. Few probably will concur with 
her view of its obligations, but all mustadmire 
the moral force with which she fulfilled them 
as they were understood by her. 

‘* What a family was that of Pascal!” ex- 
claims Cousin, ‘‘As soon as Richelieu, 


with his eagle eye, caught a glance of Ste- 
phen Pascal, accompanied by his son Blaize, 
who was then about fifteen years of age, and 
of his two daughters, Gilberte and Jacqueline, 
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he was so struck with their beauty that, instead 
of waiting for the father to recommend them to 
his patronage, he was the first to notice them, 
while he urged upon their parent to take the 
greatest care of his children, saying, ‘I want 
something great to be made of them.’” 

The two sisters were perfectly beautiful. The 
one, Jacqueline, of whom we have had so much 
to say, was intellectual, impassioned, and self- 
willed ; the other, Gilberte, was resolute in act- 
ing according to her convictions, but less obsti- 
nate than the younger sister, and retained—while 
sincerely devoted to her religious duties—all her 
affection as a sister, wife, and mother. 

Both wrote without pretending to art, but al- 
ways with a style of distinction and natural ele- 
vation. ‘The elder sister, Gilberte—or Madame 
Perier, by which name she is better known—was 
the author of an interesting biography of her dis- 
tinguished brother, to whose writings it is gener- 
ally prefixed. 











WINGS—SOME DAY. 


Nature had failed in her measure, 
Made a mistake in her plan, 
Fixed to the limbs of an infant 

The trunk of a man. 


Down on the deck, while the ferry 

Crossed and recrossed the stream, 

And faces were changing about him 
Like those in a dream, 


Down on the deck in his wagon 

He sat all the day selling books ; 

But far beyond price was the story 
I read in his looks. 


Eyes that grew bright ‘neath the burden 

That breaks many strong men down 

Looked into mine from that wagon, 
Beaming and brown. 


Eyes that had laughed at the sorrow 

From which a worldling flies, 

Byes that were full of to-morrow; 
Beautiful eyes. 


In them I saw peace sitting, 

Who keepeth the world’s heart warm; 

Peace, who comes after the battle— 
After the storm. 


Tearful the eyes of a lady 

Crossing that river with me, 

As she said, when she saw how helpless 
A creature might be: 


**To what can the poor boy look forward 
Through all life’s wearisome way?” 
Quick as his smile came the answer: 

. “To wings—some day.” 


Men were passing, complaining 

God had forsaken their part; 

Better the crippled in body 
Than crippled in heart. 


Darkness may gather about us; 

Clouds may envelop the light ; 

Hope may shine dimly, like starlets 
Far off in the night. 


Let us remember the answer 
Of that boy in his hopeful way, 
And ever look upward, forward 
To wings—some day. 
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GH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double Sheet, with full-sized patterns of 
numerous styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
and Summer Wrappings, etc., etc. 





DEMOCRACY OF GOOD- 
MANNERS. 


HE duty of making ourselves mutually 
agreeable seems more incumbent upon 
Americans than any other people. It is im- 
possible for us to avoid contact. We are all 
forced, in spite of individual objections and 
protests, to put into practice the national theo- 
ry of equality, We must mix together, and it 
therefore behooves ué, for our own comfort, to 
make the mixture as smooth and uniform as 
possible. 

In no country in the world are general good- 
manaers so indispensable as in this democratic 
country, In Europe, where, in society as at 
the railway stations, different classes are recog- 
nized and kept apart by insurmountable barriers 
and vigilant guards, it is possible, if you hap- 
pen to be among the high-bred “ firsts” or de- 
cent “seconds,” to endure the existence of the 
unruly thirds.” These last, in fact, when 
viewed at a convenient remoteness of distance, 
are not without their interest, Their unkempt 
hair, botched and greasy suits, rude manners, 
and coarse vernacular are parts of the Euro- 
pean picture, and by their own homely raciness, 
as well as the contrast they afford to the brill- 
iancy of their superiors, seem essential to its 
effect. To look at a rough and unwashed from 
the safe distance of European social distinction, 
by which he is toned down to the picturesque- 
ness of one of Murillo’s lousy beggar-boys, is one 
thing. Itis quite another, however, to have him 
at your elbow on railway and at hotel, where you 
can hear, feel, and smell him. It is obvions, 
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therefore, that the rough and dirty are quite out 
of piace inthis country, where,if they exist, they 
are sure to be close at yourside. Universal 
cleanliness and good-manners are essential to a 
demoeracy. This must be generally recognized 
and acted upon, or the refined will seek in other 
countries the execlusiveness which will secure 
for them that nicety of life essential to its en- 
joyment, and we shall be left alone to wallow 
in our own, brutality and_foulness. 

There is no reason why propriety of manners 
should not be as general in the United States as 
it is exclusive in most countries, With our 
facility of mixture any leayen we have can be 
easily made to pervade the whole mass. There 
is no vested right, in this country at least, in 
decency and cleanliness. We can all be, if we 
please, what we are so fond of calling ourselves, 
gentlemen and ladies. 

There is, however, an idea somewhat prev- 
alent, especially among our newly arrived dem- 
ocrats, that it isan essential principle of de- 
mocracy to be rude and dirty. They forget 
that they are no longer, in this country, as they 
might have been in their own, in an antagonistic 
position to every cleanly and polite person. A 
man who has his shoes blacked and takes his 
hat off to a lady is not in the United States nec- 
essarily an aristocrat. It is this erroneous no- 
tion, which we venture to say is an imported 
one, that decency of person and manners must 
be associated with aristocracy, which keeps us 
still supplied with so many of the rough and 
dirty sort. Not a few of our public men are 
responsible for the encouragement of this vulgar 
faith in democratic foulness. They affect a 
carelessness of dress and coarseness of talk and 
manners with the idea that they thus assimilate 
and make themselves more acceptable to the 
multitude. We doubt, however, the success of 
an expedient which is any thing but a compli- 
ment to even the rudest and dirtiest. We were 
once a witness to a signal failure of a political 
orator who ventured to try this kind of tactics 
upon a New England audience. ‘I have not 
come,” he said, ‘to be received with any cere- 
monious attention, but to take.a drink and a 
chaw of tobacco with you.” This might have 
gone down in Slum Hall of his native city, 
where he was wont to stir the “ fierce democra- 
cy,” but his audience of Puritan decency and 
sobriety would have been less shocked by the 
dash of a genuine bucket of cold water than by 
this vulgar suggestion of the groggery. 











I CAN’T AFFORD IT. 

ITH all the courage of the American, 
which is unquestionable, to do and to 
dare, there is one thing he is unequal to, and 
that is to say, J con't afford it, and act in ac- 
cordance with such a declaration. If by any 
hazard he is forced to check his inordinate 
consumption for want of a dollar, he will sub- 
mit as patiently perhaps as others to the con- 
straint, but never confess the motive. His in- 
genuity will supply him with every possible de- 
vice for dodging an acknowledgment of the real 
cause of his compulsory economy. The con- 
fession of a want of money will never be forced 
from his lips. This would require too great a 
deduction from his self-complacent assertion of 
American omnipotence. It is preposterous for 
one of his mighty stride to be brought to a stop 
by want of means to pay the day’s reckoning. 
He will never acknowledge so humiliating a 
check, but will contrive some plausible and 

more dignified cause for his stoppage. : 

This disinclination to say J can't afford it 
leads inevitably to an undue strain of expend- 
iture upon means. No one being willing to 
confess to the weakness of poverty, all make a 
brave show of the power of wealth, Thus the 
general expense is out of all proportion to the 
common prosperity. 

The unwillingness to utter J can’t afford it 
implies an undue regard for wealth, and seems 
to affix the stigma of disgrace to poverty. 
Hence the pecuniary estimate of human suc- 
cess, by which character is valued in dollars 
and cents, and man is nothing or something, 
according to the balance in his ledger. 

This common aversion to the frankness of 
I can't afford it is a perpetual provocative of 
pretense. Hence a life of artifice, where we 
conceal ourselves from each other in the masks 
of pretended wealth and showy disguises of 
fashion. No one will be able to assert his true 
independence of character until he dares to say 
I can't afford it. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Gentility. 


M* DEAR LAVINIA,—You will easily 
recognize me when I say that I am the 
elderly person who overheard you in the street- 
car the other morning saying to your compan- 
ion that you admired Alfonso extremely ‘‘ be- 
cause he was so genteel.” And I remember to 
have heard a great many other friends of yours 
make a similar observation. Our cousin John 
Bull generally expresses his approbation by the 
words jolly or nice. If the subject can fall un- 
der either of those heads it is disposed of. With 
you and your friends the height of excellence is 
to be described as genteel, 





Now if I had not heard you use the word I 
should have said that there is no more odious 
word in the language. It is—or I have always 
supposed so until you startled me—the favorite 
expression of vulgar persons, and meant to con- 
vey what to persons of true refinement must 
seem to be a vulgar idea. I know about the 
French—in this respect, at least. They have 
a charming word which corresponds to gen- 
teel, which they apply to charming people, and 
which conyeys a charming impression. But 
we can not always transplant French into En- 
glish, and be sure of a fine result, ‘The very 
shade of meaning which makes a word exqui- 
sitely expressive is constantly lost in that little 
voyage from Calais to Dover, And, my dear 
Lavinia, you did not use the French word. 
You said distinctly, ‘‘Oh, I admire him ever 
so much; he is so genteel!” 

Who else is genteel? I repaired to your 
church on Easter Sunday, according to an old 
habit, to behold the fresh artificial flowers, to 
see the new fashion in bonnets. Don’t reprove 
me, Lavinia, for you went for the same purpose. 
On Saturday evening you were in a state of 
mind which I forbear to depict, not because the 
holy festival had found you neglectful of some 
especial duty, not because of any sensitiveness 
for idle thinking or evil doing, but because Ma- 
dame had delayed sending home your Easter 
bonnet. The possibility that you might be 
compelled to appear in last Sunday’s bonnet, or 
to stay at home, was an apprehension almost 
too great to be borne. Do you suppose, then, 
dear Lavinia, that I go to church on Easter 
morning only to see the bonnets? No, I as- 
sure you, I go to look at the faces under them ; 
and as I look—yes, even at you, Lavinia—I find 
myself falling into meditation upon the money- 
changers in the temple, and just as the old pic- 
ture arises in my imagination, the sorrowful, 
indignant face, the awe-struck, retreating bank- 
ers and stock-jobbers, the words oddly change, 
and I hear only, ‘‘ But ye have made it a mil- 
liner’s shop!” 

It is my firm conviction, Miss Lavinia, that, 
if I were rector of your parish, when I ascend- 
ed the pulpit on Easter morning I should choose 
some oneof those tremendous texts about whited 
sepulchres, and, after duly commemorating the 
day, I should fulminate against hypocrites in a 
manner, as I fondly hope, to turn the new bon- 
nets pale and to wither the painted muslin 
wreaths, Oh, wouldn't it be inspiring to be “a 
fashionable preacher!”—hby which I mean the 
pastor of a fashionable flock, as it is called—for 
I believe, and I say it, I trust, without offense 
and with humble hopes of your comprehension, 
that I should sometimes make the wool fly. 
Possibly I should blow myself out of my pulpit. 
But not, you may be sure, until I had. blown 
somebody out of the pews, 

I was saying, when I went off upon the Easter 
bonnets, who else is genteel? And I went off 
because I had in my mind Mrs. Condor, who 
sits near you, and who was in full Easter feath- 
er. She lives in a great house in the most fash- 
ionable street-—I was going to say exclusive, 
but I smiled and reconsidered when I reflected 
that, despite all endeavors, nothing can be kept 
exclusive. Every neighborhood is subject to 
the most distressing inroads. I shudder to ob- 
serve that there are sh—ps even upon the Fifth 
Avenue, and an amount of bad grammar and 
ignorance, although without any sign upon the 
exterior of the buildings, which is positively as- 
tounding to think of. Mrs. Condor is not near 
the sh—ps—Heaven forbid! and she struggles 
to persuade Jeremiah Condor, her spouse in 
lawful wedlock, to sink his sh—p when he comes 
uptown. She is of the old Vulture family, and 
if there is any more renowned blood F should 
like to know it—and so would Mrs, Condor. 
When she says *‘ Borgia, or Jones, or Jenkins,” 
as the vase may be, “*{ don’t think I remember 
that name,” I seem to behold the Queen of 
Sheba or a Plantagenet Princess disdaining a 
race of scullions, and I pray inwardly that Jer- 
emiah Condor may be very sure to sink the 
sh—p that day especially, 

I say her house is large and splendid, It is 
full of ormolu and bric-a-brac and curtains and 
carpets and couches, and statues and pictures 
and vases and mirrors, and the walls are paint- 
ed and the ceilings are frescoed and the cor- 
nices are colored, and, in fine, whatever is new- 
est and finest is there. And her toilettes are 
Parisian—they are magnificent, superb. The 
Queen of Sheba would die of envy. No Plan- 
tagenet Princess ever dreamed of such array. 
And the visitors are the most desirable. And 
the dinners the most wonderful. I have never 
eaten any of them, but I have heard of them. 
Gustavus Trencherman, who goes every where, 
goes there, and he says to me sometimes, ‘‘ My 
dear Bachelor, the claret wine in that house is 
a thing not to be believed, and we drink it out 
of glass to which the old Venetian, aye, the 
Murano, is clumsy.” I give up reading the 
Arabian Nights if I happen to have them in my 
hand when Trencherman comes in, and I listen 
to his tales of the Maison Condor. And when 
he comes to the end I say: 

** And, Trencherman, is Mrs. Condor what 
you call a genteel woman ?” 

Then he asks me how I can use such a word 
in connection with so fine a lady, and I can 
only reply that I wish to know what is gen’ sel. 





You see, Lavinia, I have heard that lady talk— 
I know her husband—I know how her life is 
what I have described and nothing more; and 
as Alfonso is a constant visitor, and as you 
think Alfonso is so genteel, I wonder whether 
Mrs. Condor is genteel also. 

Then as I stroll down Broadway in the pleas- 
ant mornings, my eyes moving much faster than 
my feet, I observe certain gentlemen standing 
about, sometimes at hotel doors, sometimes at 
the doors of other houses, who are uncommon- 
ly like Alfonso. Their hair is curled and oiled ; 
their hats are of marvelous freshness; their 
trowsers are always of gay colors and in the 
very latest style; their coats are new, and as if 
just from the tailor’s window; their boots are 
marvels of polish and delicacy; their searfs are 
radiant; and they pick their teeth with such a 
careless grace that it makes you think better of 
human nature. It is high noon often, but these 
gentlemen seem to be in no hurry. They have 
evidently no notes to pay before three o'clock. 
They have the air of men whose accounts at the 
bank have a generous and perpetually prepon- 
derating balance upon the right side, and 
who are waiting for the sunniest moment and 
the most charming woman to launch them- 
selves upon the payement for a gentle prom- 
enade. 

These gentlemen curiously resemble Alfonso, 
who seems to you sa genteel. Are they also 
genteel? And do you know who these gentle- 
men are? Thieves, Lavinia, and sharpers ; 
bullies and “ fancy-men”—are they also gen- 
teel? Is it fine feathers that make your fine 
bird? For I will take you a little farther along, 
and show you a delightful man who writes in 
the—well, I will tell no secrets, He is horribly 
poor, and he smokes a pipe, and his clothes are 
by no means in the latest style, and he lives in 
a street which I will not mention. He is gen- 
erous, honest, cultivated, charming—I wonder 
if he is genteel? 1 wonder what this gentility 
is! Was Washington genteel, or Dr. Frank- 
lin, or Mr, Lincoln, or is Queen Victoria, or 
President Grant, or Louis Napoleon? Were 
Shakespeare and Milton genteel? Is Hamlet 
a genteei character, or Portia, or Rosalind, or 
Othello, or Cordelia? I should like to come 
nearer home, but it is better not. Can you 
buy gentility, and if so, where? Do tailors 
sell it, or shoemakers, or upholsterers? Can 
you import it from Paris? Does Mr, Stewart 
deal in it? Is it genteel to be a stock-broker 
and cheapen gold? Does gentility drive a 
four-in-hand or walk? 
gloves and live in a certain street? Is it gen- 
teel to sell cloth by the bale and not by the 
yard, or genteel not to sell cloth at all—nor to 
sell any thing else? Is it genteel to do no- 
thing? Does gentility play billiards and poker, 
and drink a great deal of wine, and think the 
man who sells it ungenteel unless he sells it in 
puncheons and has made a fortune in the trade? 
I wish somebody would tell me what is genteel 
—for, Oh Lavinia, I must frankly tell you that 
I haye heard the word applied only to gilt and 
not to gold; only to Osric, and never to Ham- 
let; only to Sir Piercie Shafton, and not to Old 
Mortality. 

When I reflect upon that I think I begin to 
understand what is meant by gentility. It is 
the imitation of the gentle appearance—of tlie 
shell, the husk, the outside, of interior refine- 
ment and grace and cultivation, Here is Mer- 
cutio, for instance, fall of sweetness and lighit ; 
a gracious, admirable gentleman; heroic, bon- 
orable, noble; the most modest of men; tlie 
most faithful of friends; the most admirable 
of counselors. The most intelligent and the 
most unlearned equally delight in the sunshine 
of his nature. Now his manner represents all 
this. It is kindly and simple and courteous. 
And his dress is neat and tasteful. There is 
nobody who can not perceive the spell of his 
presence, Gentility is the imitation of all this, 
or the counterfeit, It is Tupper finishing Cole- 
ridge’s ‘* Christabel.” 

But some person, some woman, whose cir- 
cumstances have been adverse—who, born, for 
instance, in the hard condition of poverty in the 
country, has been thrown into the society of 
some mere imitator of Mercutio, is conscious 
of a vague and delightful charm, and so fasci- 
nated that I tremble sometimes to think of the 
consequences, How she would enjoy that air 
of ease and grace and superiority, contrasted 
with the rough and rude and awkward figures 
of her earlier and more familiar association! 
How she would exaggerate its value! How 
she might become its victim! Lavinia, when 
I heard you use that odious word and looked at 
Alfonso, I thought how he resembled a profes- 
sional gambler, and how the mere imitated air 
of a gentleman has a wonderful power over 
your sex. But for pity’s sake, my dear young 
lady, don’t be satisfied with gentility, but only 
with that which it counterfeits. If you feel 
the touch of the spell, look and see if it has 
reason; if under the appearance of elegance 
and refinement there be the manly honor and 
character of which they are the garment. When 
the Prince opened the casket he found that he 
had not won Portia, for “all that glisters is 
not gold.” How brightly Alfonso glisters !— 
But is he gold ? 

Your inquisitive friend, 
An OLD BacHELoR, 


Does it always wear. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MANNER OF MAKING DRESSES. 


ORSAGES are of medium length, and round 

at the waist. Shoulder seams are short and 
high, defining the slope of the shoulders. The 
two darts in each front are short but taken very 
deep, to make an easy tapering shape. Side 
seams are directly under the arm. Forms in the 
back are stitched on the outside, and are an inch 
apart at the belt. Open fronts with revers, 
shawl-shaped surplice with fullness from the 
shoulders to the belt, square necks, and the 
broad sailor collar of the dress material will be 
more worn than ever during the warm weather. 
The neck of a plain corsage is cut out very low 
and round if the wearer has a handsome neck, 
otherwise the high neck and ruche will be most 
becoming, and will not look old-fashioned. 

A novel and stylish way of trimming waists of 
silk dresses is to form a kind of ruff made’ by a 
bias flat band put on to define a bertha, and 
above this a standing band of the silk an inch 
and a half wide lined with satin of a contrasting 
color. This erect band is without fullness, ex- 
cept four shallow pleats at the turn of the shoul- 
ders. A fan bow disclosing the satin lining is at 
the front and back. A black silk dress has the 
ruff lined with apple-green satin, also the revers, 
the facings in the hollow bows, and the frills of 
the Maria Theresa sleeves. A wide flounce on 
the skirt is headed by a ruche lined with satin. 
A blue silk dress has white facings, a gray silk 
has pink. 

Thin wash goods are made with the chemise 
Russe or blouse waist, without lining or belt, and 
detached from the skirt. A drawing-string is in 
the back, and the ends of the corsage pass under 
the belt of the skirt, which holds the fullness in 
position. Grenadine and Chambery gauze are 
made plain over a silk lining. 


SLEEVES. 


Sleeves of street dresses are easy-fitting coat- 
shaped. They have bows at the elbow and 
broad trimming at the wrist. Few new dresses 
are made with epaulets. A puff is often placed 
half-way between the arm-hole and elbow. Silks 
for evening wear and thin muslins have the Maria 
Theresa sleeve puffed to the elbow and frilled. 
Long arms require puffs around the sleeves, and 
tulle under-sleeves puffed to fill out the frill. 
Short arms look best in lengthwise puffs. 


SKIRTS. 


Trained skirts have a flat gored front width, 
two narrow side gores, and two full back breadths, 
The fullness is laid in pleats beneath the side 
seams. The back breadths are in French gath- 
ers. Five yards is the width of a moderate train 
to be worn over small crinoline. Two yards is 
an extreme length. Silks and poplins of light 
quality are lined throughout with paper muslin. 
Heavy silks are lined three-quarters of a yard 
deep with stiff foundation or pliable hair-cloth, 
covered near the edge with alpaca the color of 
the dress. Wigging is too stiff, and is but little 
used. Skirts of French dresses are not bound 
with braid but hemmed up an inch deep, the 
stitches taken only through the facing. Thin 
dresses are gored similarly, gathered at the top, 
and faced with the material of the dress. 


THE BEE PANIER AND SASHES. 


Over-skirts to muslin and silk dresses are quite 
short and very much puffed up in the back. The 
round panier puff is not so pretty as the new bee 
panier. This has two wings pointed and open 
to the belt behind, consisting of two full widths 
of silk with a half width in front of each turned 
over en revers. A flat sash of many short round- 
ed ends fills up the opening behind and represents 
the body of the bee. ‘This panier is attached to 
a belt. When made of silk it should be lined 
with the contrasting color with which the dress 
is trimmed. 

A wide short sash with a large bow or many 
loops is necessary to complete a stylish toilette. 
Sashes of gros grain ribbon, a quarter of a yard 
wide, are among the prettiest, but are expensive, 
costing from $2 50 to $4 a yard. A black rib- 
bon sash will serve with almost any house dress 
or street costume. 

Trained skirts of silk or muslin are flounced 
almost to the belt. A pale blue silk with mod- 
erate train has nine flounces and a short silk 
over-skirt looped to the belt at the side. Square 
corsage and Maria Theresa sleeves. A Swiss 
muslin has ten flounces, each a finger deep, 
gathered on a cord at the top, with thread edging 
on the lower side. 


SHORT SUITS. 


Short suits for the street are worn by ladies of 
all ages; the stout as well as the slender. A 
black silk casaque, with a short, flounced skirt, 
is the handsomest street suit for a married lady. 
Stout figures look best in the casaque, or in a 
short basque with a single skirt, on which the 
trimming simulates an upper skirt. 

The standard length for walking dresses is to 
have them just escape the ground. ‘They, meas- 
ure between three and a half and four yards in 
width. They are still cut with flat front, two 
side gores, and full back breadth. Care should 
be taken that there is no fullness in front, to pre- 
vent the front width hanging in a fold in the 
centre, 

An excellent idea of the modistes is to dispense 
with the extra waist and sleeves that made suits 
uncomfortably warm last summer. For this pur- 
pose they have designed the skeleton wrappings 
and the close-fitting casaques. The skeleton gar- 
ments without sleeves are made in a variety of 
styles, and are often little more than fanciful 
bretelles with a skirt or basque attached; but 
worn over a short dress with tight corsage they 
complete a street suit in the most stylish manner. 
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The casaque or over dress has a tight corsage 
made with lining and darts, consequently no other 
waist is required beneath it. 

Many imported suits consist simply of a plain 
corsage, with two skirts and an immense sash. 
A sensible plan, new this season, is to attach the 
upper skirt to the lower oné, so that both may be 
put on at the same time, which is convenient, be- 
sides doing away with an extra thickness around 
the waist. A belt and sash completes the suit. 

The simplest and most easily contrived suit is 
the short dress with tunic and cape described 
at length some time ago. Stout persons should 
avoid the cape, as it gives the appearance of 
breadth, and content themselves with a tight- 
fitting bodice, trimmed to simulate a i 

The most useful and economical t for 
spring and summer will be a black casaque, 
with tight waist and full skirt to the knee, made 
after any one of the patterns for such wrappings 
given in this Number. It can be worn over 
skirts of any color or material, from simple fresh 
muslins to heavy gros grains. Dress waists are 
now always made merase from the skirt, and 
can be left off when the casaque is worn. 

Skeleton garments of black silk will also be 
very serviceable, as they may be worn with dress- 
es of any material. 

The long polonaise of last season will continue 
to be worn with a belt, but may be made more 
stylish by fitting the waist closely over a lining, 
and adding a full width to the back of the skirt. 
Bows are placed on the side of the skirt to loop 
it, and also in the back, if there is sufficient full- 
ness, 

A USEFUL NOVELTY. 


Many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to combine a long skirt with a short one. At 
length a plan has been perfected by which a dress 
will answer for a street suit, and may be length- 
ened to form a train when worn indoors, A 
model shown us is in black silk, but it will an- 
swer quite as well for alpaca or poplin. It is 
first, a short skirt made as usual, with two side 
gores and trimmed with a wide flounce. A sep- 
arate train is then formed of five narrow breadths 
gathered to the belt, and sewed in the whole 
length of the back seam of the second gore. 
This train has a flounce also. When worn in 
the street the train is caught up to the belt by a 
loop put half-way down each of the back seams, 
and fastened over two buttons placed a finger 
apart on the belt. This gives the appearance of 
a bouffant upper skirt in the back, while the front 
remains flat. A tight waist and sash finishes 
the costume. In the house the train falls at 
length, making a handsome dinner dress. We 
commend this to stout Se as it does not re- 
quire an entire upper skirt, and to those whose 
means do not permit a variety of dresses. 


TRIMMINGS, 


A fringe with gimp heading and detached tas- 
sels is very stylishly used on capes and basques. 
Satin is preferred for trimming silks, but mo- 
distes advise gros grain for poplins and woolen 
goods, It is lighter for summer, and does not 
fray like satin. It is not worth while to say one 
is tired of flounces. ‘They were never so much 
worn as at present; and there are literally ruf- 
fles upon ruffles—Chambery gauze and grenadine 
suits being trimmed with bias flounces edged 
with narrow straight frills giving a peculiarly 
light appearance. Piqué ruffles are made straight 
and pleated. Striped ruffles look best cut bias. 
Thin wash goods require straight ruffles. Silk, 
poplin, foulard, and mohair may be either straight 
or bias, pleated or gathered. The flounces that 
require least material are bias and gathered 
scantily, with only one-fourth additional fullness. 
Narrow silk flounces are sometimes raveled half 
an inch at the edges, others are notched like saw- 
teeth or pinked in scallops. Again, there are 
points or deep scallops, faced with silk, run to- 
gether on the wrong side and turned. Many of 
heavy silk are simply hemmed by the machine, 
and a few are bound with contrasting colors. 
The pleats of flounces are fancifully arranged in 
groups, two or three box-pleats are together with 
a plain interval between, on which is a rosette or 
hollow bow. Others have clusters of pleats all 
turned one way. Flat bands of pleats are lined 
with thin foundation, the material being hemmed 
over it loosely, the stitches not showing outside. 
On many suits are seen two ruffles a quarter of 
a yard wide, while on others are five or seven 
ruffles a finger deep. Another fancy is a wide 

above a narrow one. Many skirts have 
four inches of plain space below the ruffles. 

Box-pleated ruches of inch-wide satin ribbon 
are much worn on alpaca and summer poplins. 
Others of silk in double box-pleats are two inch- 
es wide, raveled or notched at the edges. 


MATERIALS. 


We have spoken before of materials for suits, 
pa silks, foulards, Irish popline, J — 
mgees, Canton c , taffeta poplins, 

and shee Glossy and p soPherre goods are 
egy Sold but the woolen goods with silk 
face be avoided, as they fray and fade. A 
glossy black al known as the Buffalo brand, 
is comuiaalie for street wear, as it rejects the 
dust and retains its gloss. ‘This alpaca is of a 
fine, durable blue-black, with all the lustre and 
finish of silk, for whieh it is an excellent sub- 
stitute ; and is made from the finest long-staple 
wool of the Serge foulards in all 
the fashionable colors for suits are sold by the 
ie for $2 50. Striped foulards, white with a 
right color, make beautiful house dresses, $2 
a yard. Plain foulards, without the serge twill, 
are $1 75. White poplins, with twill satin 
stripes of color, cost from $1 to $1 75 a yard. 
These are intended for the under-skirts of suits. 
Ready-made and trimmed skirts of all materials 


can be bought at the furnishing houses, costing 
from $8 up to $75. 


CRINOLINE. 

The new crinoline imported by the modistes is 
merely a bustle with springs over which is a fall 
of starched Swiss muslin, consisting of two flat 
gores at the back, with side-pieces rounding to 
the belt. The front is entirely open. Six Swiss 
ruffles, very full and wide, cross the back widths 
from the edge to the belt. A fluted ruffle sur- 
rounds the whole affair. $8 is asked for the 
walking length. $20 for a trained skirt. 


THE GREEK BONNET. 


A novel bonnet called La Grecque shows con- 
siderable increase in size. It is large enough to 
fit the head comfortably, and is worn very far 
forward. The coronet band of straw stands an 
inch back from the edge at right angles with the 
bonnet. The hollow space is filled with lace and 
flowers. When worn over the short frizzed curls, 
now fashionable on the forehead, it gives the 
head a classic contour. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames VirroLet; Huerstrer; and Ferrero; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARrNoLp, 
ConstaBix, & Co,; Hearn; and WitiiamM I. 
Peake & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late SamveL Miter, of Virginia, is en- 
titled to the kindly remembrance of the ladies 
for having left two millions of dollars to found 
a female orphan asylum in Albemarle County, 
at the place of his birth. He also left twenty 
thousand dollars to the city of Lynchburg, in 
addition to the amouirappropriated for the asy- 
lum in that place. ‘ 

—Miss Kate Freip4(as made a successful dé- 
but as a public lecturer2\ In Boston, where they 
profess to be so competeyt to judge of that sort 
of thing, her ‘‘ Women i/the Lyceum”’ was pro- 
nounced by the journals quite clever. 

—Although Liszt enjoys the highest society 
among the princes of the Roman Church, he is 
said to be weary of a life to which he was not 
educated, and contemplates a speedy return to 
his old habits and associates. When Pius IX. 
first heard him play he was so delighted that he 
embraced the great musician, and exclaimed, 
*“*My son, you will be my Palestrina!’’ Liszt, 
however, had an = to more solid promotion, 
which seems too far in perspective to pay him 
for the waiting. Hence the iikelihood of his 
again becoming one of the world’s people. 

—Mrs. JoHN JAcoB AsTor celebrated the man- 
hood of her son, on the 31st. ult., by furnishing 
to Mr. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society, the 
amount required to ee one hundred orphan 
boys with homes the West. When these 
youngsters grow up, get married, and have boys 
of their own, there will be more little Joun Ja- 
cos Astor Browns and Smirus than you could 
wiggle a stick at. It was very nice in Mrs. As- 
TOR to do that. 

—Lord BroveHam died poor, having in a 
measure administered upon his own estate. So 

it was his aversion to trouble about money- 
matters, that long before his death he made over, 
by deed of every thing he possessed—house, 
lands, books, furniture—to his brother WiLL- 
IAM, who in return — for all expenses 
(which was good of Wim11am). The revenue 
people, at first incredulous, satisfied themselves 
y private inquiry as to the bona fides and validity 
of the deed of gift. It isa curious fact that an ex- 
Lord Chancellor, who for upward of thirty years 
received a pension of £5000 a year, died without 
paying a shilling of probate or legacy duty. 

—BLonpIn, the rope artist, Suis Reeves, the 
musical artist, and CHar.Les Dickens, the lit- 
erary artist, each demand and receive the same 
sum for a public performance —one hundred 
guineas. 

—JENNY Lind GoLpsmirTu’s little daughter, 
now aged twelve years, is said to have not only 
a fine voice, but much of the great musical tal- 
ent of her mother. 

—Mr. Boris, Secretary of the Navy, is horribly 
bore-eed by the place-seekers. He tabernacles 
at Willard’s. A gentleman who has a passion 
for statistics states it upon his honor that it re- 
cently took Mr. B. just thirty-five minutes to fet 
from the desk of the hotel to the foot of the 
stairway, a distance of 60 feet 8 inches. 

—That bold little marineress, Mrs. Captain 
MacvuirE, who brought the ship Chieftain (of 
Philadelphia) into New York from Calcutta, has 
been presented by the underwriters on the ves- 
sc in Boston and Philadelphia with a check for 

1000, 


—The DvuKE oF ARGYLE, a notable statesman 
and author of the British realm, has placed his 
youthful son in a commercial house in London. 
in the tea business. His dukeship thinks that 
the slim chances of success and promotion in 
the English civil service are not to be compared 
with the prospect of attaining a merchant prince- 
dom in what Napo.gon I, called the on of 
shop-keepers. 

—The Chicago Tribune man thinks that Mrs. 
Grant will be a much happier woman than was 
the Empress JosEPHINE, because the latter did 
love to dabble a little in politics, while the for- 
mer does not. Mrs, Grant’s care of her chil- 
dren, whom she teaches to be self-reliant as well 
as obedient, and the domestic and religious in- 
fluence she exerts over her husband, are not un- 
observed at Washington. Her tasteful toilette, 
adapted to her graceful and stately figure, has 

assed the gauntlet of the most ore crit- 

cism. It is fortunate for the President that he 

has so large a stock of domestic happiness con- 
stantly on hand as an offset against the fluctua- 
tions and excitements of the political market. 

—Mrs. Grant declines all interference in po- 
litical appointments, knowing full well, doubt- 
less, that the dis- mapa: treasure up their 
disappointments and remember them avhere the 
successful forget. On one occasion, however, 
she said a word or two that is quite to her 
credit: ‘‘ All things being equal, if I could give 
away Offices I would give them to soldiers—to 
those who have been in the active service of our 
country. When the army was raised it was said 
to the soldier: ‘ Enlist or take command, and if 
you live to return, we will reward you with evy- 
ery favor the government can bestow; and if you 
die for our country, we will take care of your 
widows and orphans.’ It will not do to go back 
} on that word; but I sometimes have thought, 
| sceing how soon it is forgotten, ‘Poor widows! 








oor orphans ! 


If I have any influence with Wr 
RaNT—and I do not know that I have any—it 
will be exerted in behalf of the soldier.’ ”’ 

—ANNA DICKINSON was “popped” to at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, a few weeks ago, but was not inclined 
to enter into the holy bonds, ete. After her lee- 
ture in that fashionable city, a note was handed 
to her on the platform. It was an urgent re- 
quest for an interview immediately after the lec- 
ture. Miss D. acquiesced, and found the seeker 
to be a pecunious tradesman of Omaha, who made 
a little statement to the effect that if she would 
“change her local habitation and her name,’’ he 
was the man forher. She, not perceiving it by 
‘‘ those lamps,’’ declined the connubial proposi- 
tion and continueth a spinster. 

—One of the notable signs of the times among 
religious bodies is the lavish expenditure made 
by the Israelites on their synagogues—the new 
synagogue at the corner of Firth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street being one of the most expens- 
ive as it is one of the most beautiful structures 
in the country. By the last steamer we have 
word that AUERBACH, the distinguished German 
novelist, has announced his purpose to devote 
the whole proceeds of his next work to the 
erection of a synagogue in the little town of 
Eger, in Bohemia. Fifty thousand copies will 
be issued by the Jewish Publication Society. 

—Mrs. SIGOURNEY’s place at Hartford, where 


all her beautiful poems were written, and around 
which so many delightful reminiscences cluster, 
has been sold to the Boston, Hartford, and Erie 


Railroad Company for the comfortable sum of 
$90,000. Its original cost was $4,000. 

—The religious inclinations of Gen. Grant’s 
Cabinet have been ferreted out by a peering cit- 
izen, and announced as follows: Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hoar is a Unitarian, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Cox is a Swedenborgian, Secretary of the 
Navy Borie is a Catholic, ex-Secretary of State 
WASHBURNE is a Universalist, Secretary of State 
FisH is an Episcopalian, ex-Secretary STEWART 
is a Presbyterian, and Postmaster-General Cress- 
WELL eschews churches altogether. The relig- 
ious faith of BouTwE.LL and Raw rns is not yet 
known to fame, Grant’s family are Methodists, 
and that is the church which he usually attends. 
From the above it will be seen that it would 
have been difficult to have obtained a greater 
variety of religious creeds in the Cabinet. 

—If General Grant is indebted to any one for 
comforts it is to General DanieL BUTTERFIELD, 
who took the Grant Testimonial subscription in 
hand when it had reached only $23,000, and by 
his winning way kept it going until he made it 
amount to $100,000. General BUTTERFIELD en- 
gineered a similar $60,000 testimonial for Lieu- 
tenant-General SHERMAN. Itis understood that 
General BUTTERFIELD, who has been placed on 
the waiting orders list, is to have a foreign mis- 
sion. If intelligence, fine linguistic acquire- 
ments, agreeable address, and strong common- 
sense, are qualities desirable in a foreign repre- 
sentative, then General BuTTERFIELD is amply 
qualified ; and he is as deserving as he is clever. 

—Count Brust, the Austrian Prime Minister, 
is a gentleman of fine presence, though his heir 
is rapidly turning gray, and his handsome face 
becoming angular and emaciated. He is thought 
to be the most indefatigabie of European prime 
ministers. He commences work at 7 a.m. and 
usually keeps at it until 1 a.m. next morning. 
The Emperor entertains the liveliest admiration 
for him, and thinks he earns his salary beticr 
than any man in the empire, 

—‘ Burleigh” writes to a Boston paper thet 
the Prince or WALES, one of the best abused, 
is one of the really best fellows in England, and, 
considering the temptations constantly thrown 
in his way, a model Prince. Mr. WALKER, the 
General Superintendent of the London Police, 
who has been thirty years in his present posi- 
tion, has known the Prince since + was born. 
It is his business to attend the Queen and Royal 
family in all their official movements, and in all 
their processions. As the future King of En- 

Jand Mr. WaLKER has had special charge of 
he PRINcE oF WALES, either personally or 
through his officers, ever since he was a child. 
He has guarded him night and day; been in his 
company early and late; knew him at school, at 
Oxford and Cambridge; has attended him on 
his tours through all the English cities, and was 
with him in his late visit to Paris. Mr. WaLKER 
was the last man with whom the Prince shook 
hands when he left England on his present tour 
to Egypt. He says, on his own personal knowl- 
edge of the Prinee from his boyhood, that the 
stories so rife about His Royal Highness of his 
drunkenness, debauchery, gambling, being in 
the hands of Jews, and squandering his proper- 
ty, are base calumnies without the shadow of 
foundation. He is a high-toned English gentle- 
man, doing nothing night or day to dishonor 
his name or cloud the high hopes connected 
with his future. He is represented as very im- 
pressible, desirous of gaining information, and 
generous to a fault. he stories of his ill-treat- 
ment of the Prrycess or Wass, or of his neg- 
lec her, are equally untrue. He is excoot 
ingly spPY» and even jovial, in his house among 
his children. He is their companion and play- 
mate, and does not hesitate to have with them a 
Royal romp. No one who has ever seen the 
Royal children, as they are called, can fail to be 
with the fact that they are as well 
cultured as any children in the British dominion. 
The very chil sweeping the street-crossings 
take off their hats to the children of the Pryce 
or WALES, and are sure to get a bow in return 
or a courteous acknowle —— worthy of 
Grorce IV. In public the Prince is a model 
in his attentions to his wife. At picnics he looks 
after her that she takes no cold, guards her with 
shawls and clothing; indeed, he gives personal 
attention to the ieear his guests, | pen 
ing his coachman, foo and servants who 
wait upon the Royal party. He is a high-toned 
honorable man in all his dealings, official and 
personal. The PRINCE OF WALES possesses 
great animal spirits, and his personal attention 
to his great estates does not afford him sufficient 
employment to answer his physical nature. On 
more than one occasion he has been known to 
attend fires and work at the brakes by the hour 
with the common firemen, glad of the chance to 
have a healthy recreation and at the same time 
doa good thing. Such isthe Prince oF WALEs, 
as represented to “ Burleigh” by one who knows 
him even better than his Royalmother. And such 
he believes him to be. Ifhis mother, amodel wife 
and woman, has not escaped the tongue of scan- 
dal—if the Prince Consort, his father, one of the 
purest men who ever lived, was foully maligned, 
the Prince of WALES can not hope to escape, 
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Ornamental Clothes Rack. 

Tuts pretty rack will be found very useful for hanging up stray articles of 
clothing in a dressing-room ; in a small hall it may also be used as a hat 
rack. The pegs are of carved wood, and are ornamented in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The design for the embroidery is 
given with Fig. 34, Supplement. Work the design on canvas, 
on which the pasteboard leaves are pasted in the manner shown 
by the design. Over these pasteboard leaves paste lavender sat- 
in; then make the veins of the leaves with steel beads, and the 
edges with gold and crystal beads of different sizes. Fig. 2 
shows a leaf and a section of the foundation in full size. We 
need only notice that the gold beads form the inner and outer 
edge of the leaf, and that the large crystal beads in the middle 
row of the edge are fastened with small steel beads, while the 
remaining beads are strung on a thread and sewed down with 
short cross stitches at regular distances. The arabesque and the 
three small buds are worked in the same manner as the edges 
of the leaves. Instead of the buds other leaves may be worked 
like that shown by Fig. 1. The stems are worked with gold 


slip over), ma. 2, sl. 1, kn, 1, p. sl. o., kn. 10, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., 
ma. 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn. 1. 2d round.—Entirely plain; of the 
ma. stitches kn, 1 and pu. 1. Every alternate following round is knit- 
ted in this manner, and need not be further mentioned. 3d round.— 
Sl. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p, sl. o., ma. 2, sl, 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn. 2, 
sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 0., ma. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., ma. 1, sl. 1, 
kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn. 2, sL 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., ma. 2, sl..1, kn. 1, 
p. sl.0.,ma.1. 5th round.—Sl. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl..o., ma. 2, 
p. sh 
0, 










sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn. 1, sl. 1, kn, 1, p. sl. o., ma. J, sl. 1, 
kn. I, p. sl. 0., kn. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., ma. 1, sl.1, kn. 1, 
p. sl. o., kn. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 0., ma, 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 
0.,kn.1, 7th round.—Sl. 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., ma. 2, sl. 1, 
kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn. 2, sl. 1, kn, 1, p. sl. o., ma. 1, kn. 8 to- 
gether, ma. 1, sl. 1, kn. J, p. sl. o., kn. 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 
o., ma. 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p.sl.o.,kn. 1. 9th round.—Sl. 1, sl. 1, 
kn. 1, p. sl. o., ma. 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. o., kn, 6, sl. 1, kn. 1, 
p. sl. o., kn. 3, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 0., ma, 2, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 
0.,kn.1. The 11th, 13th, and 15th rounds are knitted plain ; 
the open-work stripes are uninterruptedly continued. Having 
completed the * 
16th round re- ‘ 
peat from the ARANDA RARA AAD | 
Ist round till aaa - = § =i: sore 
the insertion 
has reached the 
requisite length. 
Fig. 3.—Cast 
on 13 stitches : 
1st round.—Sl. 
1, kn. 2, ma, 1, 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Insertion. 





beads, and the 
leaves of the lit- 
tle twigs in bead 
satin stitch with 
chalk, milk-white, 


AS « ) , and crystal beads, 


“9 
kn. 1, ma. 2, 
kn. 3, ma. 


kn. 2 t her tw., kn. 1. 
then a few milk-white and on me, gar] . or 2, 


a few crystal beads, The e ma, 1, kn. 2 together tw., 
canvas foundation between kn. 1. Out of the now fol- 
the embroidery is filled Fig. 1.—OrnaMEnTAL Crorues Rack. lowing made stitches sepa- 
with alternated cross stitch For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 34. rated by one stitch knit al- 
of fine black sewing silk. ways three stitches, 1 kn., 
. . 1 pu., 1 kn., and between 1 kn.; then kn. 3, ma. 1 

Crocheted Insertion and Edging. kn. 2 together tw., ma. 1. 3d round.—SI. 1, kn. 2 
Tue insertion, Fig. 1, is worked crosswise in back- ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 11, ma. 1, kn. 2 to- 
ward and forward rounds. Make a foundation of gether tw., ma. 1. 4th Jean’. 1, kn. 2, ma, 1, 
25 stitches; passing over the Jast 14 stitches crochet kn, 2 together tw., kn. 2 together tw., kn. 5, kn. 2 to- 
1 de. (double crochet) in the following stitch, five gether tw., kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., ma. 1. 
times alternately work 1 cb. (chain) passing over 5th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., 
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first a few chalk, 








one stitch of the founda- 
tion, 1 de., then 14 ch.; 
turn the work, five times 
alternately 1 dc., 1 ch, 
bringing the de. always ing 
ch. of the preceding round, 
next i dc. in the first ch. 
of the following chain-stitch scallop, 14 ch.; turn the work again, ete. 
When the insertion has reached the desired length crochet on both sides of 
it six or seven single crochet in each chain-stitch scallop. 

The edging, Fig. 2, is worked in the same manner except that the scal- 
lops are omitted on one side. 


Knitted Insertions. 

Tuese insertions are knitted lengthwise in backward and forward rounds 
with fine or coarse thread according to the object for which it is designed. 
_ Fig. 1.—Cast on eight stitches 
and knit the Ist round,—Sl. 1, sl. 
1, kn. 2, draw the second sl. stitch 
over both the kn. stitches, ma. 2, 
sl. 1, kn. 2, draw the sl. stitch over 
the two kn. stitches, kn. 1. 2d 
round.—SL 1, kn. 2, in the follow- 
ing made stitches kn. 1 and pu. 
(purl) 1, kn. 3. 3d round like 
the Ist round. 4th round like the 
2d, etc. 

Fig. 2.—For this insertion cast 
on 20 stitches, and kn. : Ist round. 
—SL 1, sl. 1, kn. 1, p. sl. 0, (pass 















Fig. 2.—Knwitrep Insertion. 





Warter-Proor Ciroak with Care axp Hoop.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


kn. 3, ma. 3, kn. 1, ma. 3, 
kn. 5, ma. 1, kn. 2 togeth- 
er tw., kn. 1. 6th round. 
—SI. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 
2 together tw., kn. 2 to- 
gether tw., kn.1. Out of 
each three made stitches 
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Fig. 3.—Knitrep Insertion. 


now following kn. 4 stitches, 1 kn., 1 pu., 1 kn., 1 pu., and between 
each four stitches kn. 1; then again kn. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 2, 
ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 
2 together tw., kn. 15, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 8th round.— 
Sl. 1, kn, 2, ma, 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 2 together tw., kn. 9, kn. 
2 together tw., kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 9th round.— 
Sl. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 13, ma. 1, kn. 2 together 
tw., kn. 1. 10th round.—Sl.. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 
2 together tw., kn. 7, kn. 2 together tw., kn, 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together 


7th round. —#l. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 


tw., kn. J. J1th round.—Sl. 1, 
kn. 2, ma. 1, kn, 2 together tw., 
kn. 11, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., 
kn. 1, 12th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 2, 
ma. 1, kn, 2 together tw., kn. 2 
together tw., kn. 5, kn. 2 togeth- 
er tw., kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 togeth- 
er tw., kn. 1. 13th round.—Sl. 

1, kn, 2, ma..1, kn, 2 together tw., 


Warter-Proor Ciroak with Cape anp Hoop.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 
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kn. 9, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 14th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 2, 
ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 2 together tw., kn. 3, kn. 2 together tw., 
kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 15th round.—SI. 1, kn. 2, 
ma. 1, kn. 2° together tw., kn. 7, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 
16th round.—SI. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 2 together 
tw., kn. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 2, ma.'1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 1. 
17th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, kn. 2 together tw., kn. 5, ma. 1, kn. 
2 together tw., kn. 1,. Repeat from the Ist round till the insertion has 
reached the requisite length. 


Knitted Edgings. 

See illustrations on page 260. 

Tuese edgings are knitted with coarse or fine thread, according to 
the object for which they are designed. 
Fig. 1.—Cast on nine stitches: 1st round.—SI. 1, kn. 2, na. (narrow) 

1, ma. 1, na. 1, na. 1. 2d round.—Entirely plain; out of the made 
stitches kn. 1 and pu. 1. Every alternate round is worked like this, 
and will not be further mentioned. 38d round.—Sl. 1, kn. 3, na. 1, 
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Travian Straw Rovunp Hat. 
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ma.i,kn.2. 5th round.—SL. 1, kn. 2, ma. 1, na. twice in succession, 
ma. 1,kn. 2. 7th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 2, na. 1, ma. 1, na. twice in suc- 
cession, ma. 1, kn. 2. 9th round.—Sl. 1, kn. 1, na. 1, ma. 1, na. 
twice in succession, ma, 1, na. 1, na. 1. 11th round.—SL 1, kn. 2, 
na. twice in succession, ma. 1, na, 1, na. 1. 12th round.—Like the 
2d round. Repeat from the Ist round till the edging has reached the 
— length. 

ig. 2.—Begin with a foundation of ten stitches: 1st round.—Sl. 1, 
kn, 3, na. 1, ma. 1, na. 1, kn. 2. 2d round,—Entirely plain; out of 
the made stitches kn. 1, pu. 1. 3d round.—SI, 1, kn. 1, na. 1, ma. 1, 
na. 1, na. 1, ma. 1, na. 1. 4th round.—Like the 2d round. Repeat 
these four rounds till the edging has reached the requisite length. 


Black English Straw Fez. 

Tue onter edge of this hat is bound with a narrow strip of black 
velvet and finished with black lace an inch wide, The trimming con- 
sist of a short black feather, lace ends edged with lace like that on the 
edge of the hat, a bow of black satin, and a spray of roses. 
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Rep CasHmMerReE Sumer Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 12 and 13. 
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Brack Enouisu Straw Fez. 


Italian Straw Hat. 


Trine of narrow black edging around the edge, black 


velvet bows and flowers. 


Brussels Straw Beret. 


Tuts hat is trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 


tion with a long spray of lilac asters, with leaves and buds, 





Viotet Casumere Summer Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 14 and 15. 


LOVERS’ JEALOUSY. 


if pw splendid unreasonableness of love is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the conception which each lover 
forms of what the other lover ought to be. Take the case 
of a man who falls in love with a pretty pair of eyes, a 
good set of teeth, and a sweet smile. The young lady has 
a pleasant disposition, she moves in the same rank of so- 
ciety as himself, she has lived all her life with respectable 
and discreet parents; finally, she timidly confesses that 
she loves him—and what more can a man want in a 
wife? _But the moment he comes into possession of her 
esteem and affection he absurdly imagines that all her 
past history belongs to him. He convinces himself that 
she ought to havé conducted herself all along as if she 
knew she would at some future time be his chosen one, 
although, as a matter of fact, she did not make his ac- 
quaintance—had never seen him even—until a few months 
ago. He can not, for the life of him, keep from picturing 
her to himself, not as what she reasonably must have been, 
but as what he unreasonably imagines her to have been 
and to be. And the very first attribute of the idealized 
girl is that she shall never have smiled upon any other 
man’s face than his. She must never have had secret 
preferences among the lads whom her brothers brought 
home from school with them. She 
must never have written letters to 
any man—not even to her hand- 
~ ., some cousin, the sailor, when he 
\.i was abroad. She must never have 
SS been kissed by any one outside 
: her own sex—not even under the 
mistletoe. She must never have 
thought of marrying any one; she .; 
“ must never have allowed any one 
S: to think of marrying her. In 
short, previous to her knowing 
him, her heart must have been a 
blank sheet of paper, waiting for 
: him to come and inscribe his in- 
: itials upon it. 
The notion amounts to this: 
Tom is twenty-six years of age, 
has been in love a dozen times, 


and, in the beginning of January, 1867, falls in love again, with Emily, 
who is nineteen years of age. ‘They become confirmed lovers, and 
prepare to marry. ~- Now ‘iom’s idea is that Emily shall have lived her 
nineteen years without having felt any heart-warmth for any man at 
any time; and that, just to suit him, she suddenly, in the beginning 
of January, 1867, allows her heart to burst into the full flower of love. 
A superior compliment—if it were practicable. 





LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK. 


AINT PATRICK is said to have been born at Tours, and to have 
been carried as a slave to Ireland while very young. He managed 

to escape, but could not return as a missionary till he was sixty years 
old; passing an equal number of years in the country, during which 
he founded 365 churches, ordained as many bishops, and 8000 priests. 
He was buried at Downpatrick, where his grave, on which nothing but 
grass and the shamrock can grow, is held most sacred. About a mile 
and a half off is the Struel well. St. Patrick and a brother saint one 
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Brussets Straw Beret. 


day were walking together, when the latter, feeling thirsty, expressed 
his doubts whether his companion could do what Moses did in the 
wilderness—provide a miraculous supply of water. On that St. Patrick 
struck him on the foot; the blood that issued was changed into water, 
and the stream has been running ever since. St. Patrick had a won- 
derful cow, the bones and one of the horns of which were discovered 
at Ardpatrick. On one occasion its calf was stolen, and the cow made 
a large double trench from Cashel to Ardmore while going in search 
of it. The saint’s staff was carried from Armagh to Christchurch 
Cathedral at Dublin, and burned in 1508. It was at that church that 
Lambert Simnel was crowned as Edward VI., the crown used on the 
occasion being borrowed from the statue of the Virgin in a neighbor- 
ing church. There is a very ancient bell in existence which may, with- 
out any great stretch of imagination, be supposed to have been the 
identical bell of St. Patrick which Colgan tells us, when tolled as a pre- 
servative against evil spirits and magicians, was heard from the Giant's 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and from the Hill of Howth to the western 
shores of Connemara. No wonder, with such implements at hand, the 



























Wuitre CasHMERE SummER Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 31-83. 
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saint banished all reptiles from Ireland. Irish 
soil was considered a sure preservative against 
vermin of all sorts, and the mound on which 
Cockermouth Castle in Cumberland is built was 
brought from Ireland under that impression. 
The bell itself is uncouth enough, being ‘‘ com- 
of two pieces of hammered iron, connect- 
ed by brass solder and by twelve rivets.” But 
the cover is magnificent, set with jewels, and ap- 
parently of the éleventh century, and evidently 
at that period considered a very precious relic. 











THE TRUE STORY OF “LA 
GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
By JUSTIN M'CARTHY. 


O story has been more unfairly told, no il- 
lustrious career has been more scandalously 
misrepresented, than that of the lovely and cele- 
brated Grossherzoginn von Gerolstein—the lady 
pularly and fashionably known as the ‘* Grand 
Duchess.” Offenbach has played shameful prac- 
tical jokes with the character of a noble young 
woman, and has tarned to vulgar theatrical ac- 
count her very romantic and touching story. I 
ought to know the truth, because I have a cousin 
wno was one of the principal maids of honor at 
the court of the Grand Duchess, and who feels 
bitterly the wrong that has been done to her 
charming mistress. Indeed, I may as well, per- 
haps, intimate in profound confidence (and if any 
lady feels that she can not keep the secret I beg 
of her not to read any farther), that the version I 
am about to give is authentic and authoritative 
—a gracious communiqué, in fact. The Grand 
Duchess, knowing that my cousin had a relative 
who now and then wrote for the press, was kind 
enough to make her the medium of communica- 
tion with me. ‘*Dites dui,” said the Grand 
Duchess, whispering into the loyal ear of my 
cousin; and she told the story which I now give 
in my own words. You will soon see how gro- 
tesquely and disgracefully the credulity of the 
public of Europe and America has been abused, 
and how we have all been led to believe that a 
charming and noble creature, with quite a roman- 
tic history, made hoydenish love to private sol- 
diers, and almost broke into a burst of the can- 
can—a dance which the Grand Duchess, I am 
authorized to say, never saw or heard of in her 
life until she unluckily visited one of the small 
Paris theatres during the year of the International 
Exposition. 

The Grand Duchy of Gerolstein exists no 
more. For the common good of all, and to pro- 
mote the unity of fatherland, it has lately been 
merged into Prussia. Formerly the traveler who 
was journeying from Cologne to Berlin found 
himself slowly drawing up to the Gerolstein sta- 
tion (where he had fiinfzehn minutes for butter- 

rod, sausages, and Baierisch bier) somewhere 
before he reached the territories of the Duke of 
Brunswick. Theillustrious parents of the Grand 
Duchess (whose capital is now called Wilhelm’s- 
stadt) died when the maiden was very young; 
and she was brought up in Paris, Naples, and 
Rome, No expense was spared by her guard- 
ians; and by the time she was seventeen years 
old she had learned all that her teachers knew, 
and a good deal that they did not know, and she 
had seen so much of high life and fashion that 
she seemed, in fact, prematurely used-up and 
tired of existence. She began, like Macbeth, 
King of Scotland, to be a-weary of the sun, and, 
perhaps for that very reason, she rose so late 
every day that she only caught the sun's latest 
beams as she went for her drive in the Champs 
Elysées—for she spent the closing years of her 
minority altogether in Paris. She went through 
existence yawning. She was very beautiful, and 
she knew it, and was sick of about her 
— and once she had serious ts of 
ing an appartement in a populous tene- 
ment of the Paubourg St. Antoine in order that 


not carry out, and she looks as lovely to-day as 
she did when first her eyes of lustrous blue re- 
vealed a new heaven to the romantic and chiv- 
alrous soul of Private Fritz. 





un door 
is ; ymen open), 
she went every w! and did just as she ase 
And of course a princess’ is a princess even in 
Paris, and is not to be utterly subjected 
to the etiquette which governs a banker's daugh- 
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ter. So she had her own way in every thing, 
and was at once tired of not being contradicted, 
and impatient of the slightest contradiction. 

Her destiny was all prearranged. She was to 
leave Paris for her own capital, Gerolstein. When 
she came of age she was to live principally in 
Gerolstein, and she was to marry her cousin, 
Prince Paul of Gerolstein-Taugenichts. All this 
had been so firmly arranged by political and dip- 
lomatic treaty that it did not evea oceur to her 
as possible to have any alteration made in it. 
State reasons of the most stupendous importance 
required that she should marry Prince Paul; 
and as she must marry somebody, and had never 
seen any man for whom she cared a straw, she 
might as well, in any case, marry Prince Paul 
as any body else. Prince Paul was a young man 
and well spoken of, but she had never seen him. 
He once sent her his photograph, set in diamonds, 
a very handsome present, but she would not even 
look at it. ‘‘I shall see him quite soon enough, 
and often enough,” she said, *‘and I detest him 
already. I won't look at his odious picture! I 
know a is horribly ugly! All those vulgar Ger- 
mans are—nicht wahr, my Amalia?” 

“* Gewiss, your Highness,” replied the lady 
thus addressed. 

Of course both the me | and the princess were 
Germans ; but then they had been living in Paris, 
and were civilized, and therefore entitled to speak 
seorn of poor Prince Paul. 

** Besides,” said the Grand Duchess, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘I am marrying for the welfare of the 
state and people of Gerolstein. I am sacrificing 
myself for my country. I am a patriot princess, 
am I not, Amalia?” 

‘* Gewiss, your Highness,” the attendant lady 
dutifully replied once more. 

‘*'Then, you see, if by chance he should hap- 
pen to be at all good-looking my sacrifice would 
be the less glorious. No; I'll not see him, I'll 
shut my eyes and leap into the gulf. Ah! Ama- 
lia, those were grand days when gulfs opened for 
heroes to leap into. Why do we not live in such 
days, my Amalia?” 

**Why, indeed, your Highness?” replied the 
lady, wistfully eying the portrait in its case. 

This was in the dressing-room of the Grand 
Duchess, in her hotel near the palace of the Ely- 
sée. A fire was blazing, for it was a late and 
chilly spring. The Grand Duchess plucked the 
portrait from its case, without looking at it, and 
flung it on the fire, where it shriveled and be- 
came ashes, 

The attendant lady started, as if she would 
have saved the picture from destruction, but a 
flash of the Grand Duchess’s eye forbade her. 
So she stifled asigh. ‘The Grand Duchess, how- 
ever, gave her the case and the diamonds, which 
quite consoled her for not having seen the photo- 
graph of Prince Paul. 

Subsequently Prince Paul made several efforts 
to obtain an interview with his august fiancée, 
but his efforts always proved vain. The Grand 
Duchess was resolved not to see him until the 
time came when she could not help herself. Now 
that the hou» for her assuming the throne of 
Gerolstein drew near, she even went the length 
of having an unofficial intimation conveyed to 
Prince Paul, to the effect that his future bride 
would take it as a great favor if he would be 
good enough not to present himself at her court 
during the festivities to celebrate her coming of 
age and her accession; and indeed to keep out 
of her sight until the day of their i or 
their betrothal at least. Prince Paul the 
hint. Perhaps he took offense. Any how, he 
took himself off from his own dominivns, and the 
official journal intimated that he had gone to ex- 
plore Africa and to shoot the gorilla. I fancy 
the Grand Duchess in her secret heart wished 
the gorilla might shoot him. Certainly she felt 
relieved, and breathed more freely, when she 
knew that he was out of the way. 

Behold her then transferred from Paris to dull, 
sleepy, tobacco - perfumed little Gerolstein, the 
residenz of her diminutive Grand Duchy! The 
festivities were splendid—for Gerolstein. There 
were fire-works, illuminations, and ‘‘ living pic- 
tures.” ‘There were addresses presented by civic 
dignitaries, and bouquets handed by maidens in 
white. There were hymns by the Sangverein, 
and firing of shots by the army, and gymnastics 
by the Turnverein. The fountain before the 
Schloss was made to run Nierstein wine, and no 
end of bruten of all kinds underwent public con- 
sumption. The Grand Duchess was a good deal 
amused at first, but she soon grew tired, and was 
glad to get to bed, where she lay awake and read 
Pascal’s Pensées for a while, and then Charles 
Bandelaire’s latest and most cheerful poems, 

She was tired of reading at last, and she put 
away the books. Her lamp went out, and she 
lay awake in the moonlight. Then she got up 
and came to the window—and very charming 
she must have looked, if any one been there 
to see, as she stood in her white nigh 
with her fair hair now escaped and falling on 
her shoulders. She gazed out of the window 
into the court-yard, where there was an antique 
stone fountain, quaintly carved, and an eques- 
trian statue of her late illustrious father. She 
looked at the charger rampant in stone, and 
the martial figure which bestrode the horse and 
brandished a sword—and she sighed. ‘‘ These 
men,” murmured the young Grand Duchess, 
**how happy they are, and free, and glorious! 
They have a career—they can go to battle and 
brandish a sword and be killed. Ah, mon Dieu! 
—Ach Gott! I mean”—for now that she was a 
princess reigning in Germany she was resolved 
to be a true German—‘‘ how tame and dull and 

our lives are!” 

The clatter of arms and the fall of a manly 
tread smote on her ear, and looking down she 
saw that a sentinel was pacing under her win- 
dow. She drew back at first, afraid that he had 
seen her in her night-gown; but as he did not 
seem to have looked up she allowed herself to 





follow with attentive eye his movement across 
the court-yard. She could see his figure, and 

even his face, very distinctly in the 
m as he trod up and down. He was a 
fine, martial-looking soldier—a young man, 
too, with a , fair mustache and plenty of 
thick, short, hair. The Grand Duchess 
thought more and more that she should like 
to be a man. How delicious to be a sentinel, 
and carry a musket, and pace all night in the 
moonlight backward and forward under the win- 
dow of some royal mistress, or some lady-love! 
And aps to catch a glimpse of the fair being 
herself—and here the Grand Duchess hastily 
drew back, for the soldier surely had looked up 
that time, and if he had he must have seen her 
at the window in her night-dress ! 

General Karl Friedrich Donnerblitz von Boom 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Grand Duchess. Von Boom was a steady old 
soldier, devoted to the grand old-fashioned war- 
fare, and he was looked up to as a supreme mil- 
itary authority in Gerolstein. That, indeed, was 
but just. He had had the honor of serving with 
his contingent against the great Napoleon, and 
had shared in seven disastrous defeats, and 
taken honorable part in eleven precipitate re- 
treats. Nay, he had not only fought against 
Napoleon, but had actually fought on the side 
of the great man when the power of the re- 
morseless conqueror compelled beaten German 
princes to fight as his vassals against his ene- 
mies and their countrymen. General Boom 
earned a really remarkable distinction in one 
great field. He belonged to the only division 
on the side of Napoleon which was driven out 
of the fight on that eventful day; and there were 
even some legends to the effect that the eagle eye 
of the victor of Austerlitz marked the discomfiture 
of the brave Boom, and lighted with an expres- 
sion of something like hilarity. Such a man as 
Boom, then, ought to know what war was; and 
it was like the impertinence of raw striplings in 
the Gerolstein army to sneer at him and make 
jokes about him when his veteran back was 
turned! This gallant and loyal warrior had 
prepared a splendid military pageant to gladden 
the eyes of his young mistress—a review of the 
whole army of the Grand Duchy—cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. The review took place 
the very morning after the night when the 
Grand Duchess looked out of window. She 
made her appearance at the review mounted 
on a beautiful cream-colored horse, and wear- 
ing the-Gerolstein colors in her plume and the 
uniform j of a colonel of the Gerolstein 
light cavalry on her shapely form. Her blue 
eye ranged along the lines, and soon rested on 
the figure of the martial youth who had been 
her sentinel the night before. Somehow their 
glances met, and an embarrassed expression 
showed itself for a moment in the handsome 
face of the young soldier, and then his loyal eyes 
became reverential and ‘‘ right” once more. 

“ Ah ciel—of course I mean ach Himmel!” 
said the Grand Duchess, blushing, to herself. 
“He must have seen me in my night - dress! 
How very handsome he looks!” 

* General Boom!” she called: and the Com- 


mander rode up. ‘‘I have seen enough of this 
stuff—” 
“ Your Highness?” 


*T have seen enough of this ;” and she frown- 

slightly. ‘‘I am tired of it. But I should 
like to speak with some of my brave soldiers.” 

‘Highness! Speak with some of the com- 
mon soldiers ?” 

**Why not, General? The great Napoleon 
often did so, did he not ?” 

**The late Emperor Napoleon had irregular 


ways—” 

Had he? So have I. Call one of these, 
soldiers from the ranks.” 

Boom bit his grizzled mustache, and grew pur- 
ple of jaw, but he did not dare to grumble. 

** Which soldier, your Highress ?” 

The Grand Duchess’s eye seemed to wander 
along the ranks. 

“If I might suggest, Highness, yonder is val- 
iant Hans Wurst, who served under your illus- 
trious father—the veteran with the scar—” 

“That red-nosed man? Ohno; I don’t want 
him, Call out—let me see—yes—that fair young 
man yonder.” And she pointed to her sentinel 
with the blade of her tiny sword. 

‘* That fellow, Highness? A mere raw recruit 
—a boy—” 

**Call him out.” 

The young soldier, summoned out of the ranks, 
came forward gracefully and manfully, made his 
salute and his bow, and awaited the questions 
of his gracious mistress. Tasernagadel by her 
he spoke modestly and with good accent. He 
was Private Fritz; he had never yet been in bat- 
tle, but hoped_soon to be (and his eyes flashed) ; 
he had studi science of war, but not under 
the ~- 1 whch. cael g ; ledithing 

young man’s lip whic up somethi 
like a reflection of itself ongthe lips of his beauti- 
ful young mistress. He had ‘but recently joined 
the Army of Gerolstein. 

‘* How long,” asked the princess, graciously, 
**do you propose to remain in my ae 

Boni death, Highness,” said the soldier, with 
a bow. ho 

The cheek of the Grand Duchess flushed, and | 
she broke off the colloquy. She conversed with 
no more soldiers that day. 5 

vor the end of the week Private Fritz was 
gazetted Lieutenant Fritz, then Gaptain Fritz, 
one of the aids-de-camp to the Da 
He bore his honors so nd ‘modest 
that he might have been a born 
ery one was pleased with him a 
good fortune, except General Boom. 

The reign of the young Grand Duchess had 
fallen upon troublous times. Alas, the land was 
soon disturbed by the clangor of civil war. Aus- 









tria and Prussia were disputing for and dividing 


the allegiance of Germany. The Federal army, 
standing by Austria, was manceuvring along the 
Rhine. ‘Che Prussians had crossed the Saxon 
frontier. 

Gerolstein must take sides. She was sure to 
be invaded and overrun by one party or the oth- 
er; and she must declare promptly for King or 
Kaiser. 

The Grand Duchess had plenty of spirit, and 
the excitement and peril of the crisis delighted 
her. But she certainly did not see her way. 

She called a pom | of her ministers, and of 
course General Boom’s voice was awaited as one 
of supreme authority. Captain Fritz was in at- 
tendance, but kept modestly apart. 

‘The thing is plain as a pikestaff,” blustered 
the dogmatic Boom. ‘‘ Gerolstein must go with 
the Emperor. It is our duty, and the safety of 
her Royal Highness demands it. ‘The Austrians 
will crush the Prussians in a week.” 

‘* Will they really?” asked the Grand Duchess. 

‘* Of course they will,” replied Boom, author- 
itatively; and a murmur of assent went round 
the council-room. 

‘*Then I suppose,” said the Grand Duchess, 
“we have no pe 9 to—” + 

Here she stopped, for her rested on Fritz, 
who had now stepped seve aid seemed as if 
he were eager to speak 

** Fall back, Captai 
1 


at Come forward, Captain Fritz,” said the 
Grand Duchess, sweetly. 

** Your Royal Highness—oh, your Royal High- 
ness!” Fritz began. ‘‘ Have I your gracious per- 
mission to speak ?” 

**Say on, Captain Fritz!” 

** Highness, go with Prussia! Her cause is 
Germany’s and ours. She will win—I swear it. 
Before a fortnight she will have marched to vic- 
tory over the body of conquered Austria.” 

**Madness! ‘Treason! Red Republicanism! 
Atheism!” cried Boom. “Highness, don’t listen 
to this ignorant boy, Austria defeated by Prus- 
sia—the army of the Kaiser overthrown by the 
tradesmen of Berlin! Highness, your royal and 
blessed father—” 

‘*Enough, General Boom! I have decided. 
The Council is over. We go with Prussia. Hoch 
lebe der Konig!” And with a sweet smile of con- 
fidence flung to Captain Fritz the Grand Duchess 
rose from her throne. 

The next few days were to the young heroine 
busy, exciting, and delightful. She was in her 
saddle almost from morning to night. She wore 
the loveliest military gauntlets of buff leather 
worked with crimson silk; she had a silver- 
mounted revolver stuck in her belt, and a glitter- 
ing sabre at her side. She reviewed the troops 
ever so many times a day; she was regally lav- 
ish in her orders for the distribution of bock-bier; 
and when the Army of Gerolstein, fired by her 
enthusiasm, once raised the chant, ‘‘ Where is the 
German's fatherland ?” she condescended to lend 
her own silvery notes to swell and sweeten the 
strain. But that she led or joined in a vulgar 
drinking chorus is the grossest of calumnies. 

One day the camp was startled by the news 
that a Federal corps d’armée was marching on 
Gerolstein. The Grand Duchess was more than 
ever delighted ; the eyes of Captain Fritz spark- 
led with martial joy. General Boom stroked 
his mustache and recommended that the Army 
of Gerolstein should evacuate the capital, and 
endeavor by a masterly series of strategic move- 
ments which he undertook at once to plan and 
conduct, to form a junction with the Prussian 


Fritz!” said Boom, stern- 


“ 
Captain Fri take off h 
in Fritz was seen to take off his military 
cap and fling it high in air. 

“* Highness,” said General Boom, ‘the great- 
est military authorities esteem a masterly retreat 
as among the grandest of warlike operations. 
Xenophon for example—” 

- ” said the Princess, mildly but firmly, 
“if you like to run away, you can. The Army 
of Gerolstein fights!” 

The Grand Duchess was very good-natured, 
and feared that she had offended and humiliated 
the veteran warrior. So, to soothe his wounded 
pride, she said: 

* And now, General, that I have taken on 
myself the responsibility which out of anxiety 
for my safety you would generously avoid, be 
kind enough to tell us how we are to fight the 
enemy. I know you have been thirsting for the 
battle yourself, though your loyal consideration 
for me compelled you to restrain your warlike 
ardor. You have doubtless considered the situ- 
ation well. You have mastered it with the in- 
spiration of military genius! Unfold your plan 
of operations,” 

en Boom, pleased and flattered, went to 
work with an exposition. He would intrench 
here, fortify there; build a Martello tower on 
@ moat in that hollow; draw 


” said the Princess, ‘‘a Gerolstein 


ines of vallation and circumvallation ; and by the 


time that work was done— 

** By the time that work is well begun,” ex- 
claimed Captain Fritz, breaking audaciously in, 
**the enemy will be in the capital !” 

‘* Captain Fritz,” roared Boom, ‘I order you 


into arrest!” 

“ Fritz,” said the Grand Duchess, ‘I 
— you from arrest. What would you sug- 
or Highness, T waa attack the enemy as he 
comes” the hills, and drive him back be- 
fore nightfall !” 

“What a pity you are not Commander-in- 
Chief!” sneered Boom. ' 

**T think so, too,” said the Grand Duchess, 
pointedly. 

** Madame,” said Boom, ‘‘a soldier knows his 
duty. You wish me to resign the command. 
Wohlauf, I resign it!” In truth the honest vet- 
eran by no means liked the notion of leading the 
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Army of Gerolstein against the forces of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. 

“*T thank you, General Boom,” replied his 
mistress. ‘‘ Your resignation is accepted... Cap- 
tain Fritz, I create you Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Gerolstein!” She took from her own 
hat its plume of feathers and fixed it in the hat 
of the young commander. ‘Then she sent to the 
Schloss forthe sabre of her illustrious father, the 
sabre which had been dented at Jena and Leip- 
zig, and she buckled it with her own white and 
jeweled fingers round the manly waist of Marshal 
Fritz (she created him a marshal on the spot), 
and bade him go forth and conquer. The young 
hero swayed the sabre high in air, and vowed to 
return a victor or to die with the sword still 
grasped in his right hand. 

, how the Duchess grieved that she was not 
a man, as from the balcony of the Schloss she 
saw the Army of Gerolstein, led by the fearless 
young marshal, march on its way to victory or 
death! She waved a farewell with her handker- 
chief, and then went into her bedroom and wept. 
Then she plucked up heart again and composed 
a poem, embodying in beautiful verse her own 
feelings as she ted to Fritz the sabre of her 
sire. The publication of this poem in the court 
journal of Gerolstein is probably the foundation 
of the absurd report that her Highness sang a 
xoistering war ballad before all the army when 
she nted Fritz with her father’s sword. 

All day long the roar of battle was heard among 
the hills, and as the sun declined the heart of the 
young Princess kept sinking and sinking; the 
population of the outlying villages came pouring 
in to have the protection of the town walls and 
the fortress, rb they all brought (to excuse their 
flight) the most terrible accounts of the strength 
of the enemy and the prodigious slaughter he was 
making. Wagons full of wounded men were 
being brought in, and the wounded men could 
only say that there was a terrible fight, and they 
did not know which was winning. Some few 
fugitives, downright fugitives from the Gerolstein 
ranks came in too, and they represented the battle 
as wholly lost, and themselves as having ceased 
to perform prodigies of valor only because of 
the utter uselessness of attempting to do any 
more. Genera! Boom, who had remained in 
command of the city, declared that all was over 
—that it all came of not taking his advice—and 
that they had better evacuate the capital at once. 
This suggestion, however, he did not dare to 
make in the hearing of his mistress. 

The Grand Duchess felt very like her country- 
woman, Thekla. ‘If the battle is lost,” she 
sighed to herself, ‘* he will not return. He is 
dead!” And she was much inclined to sob and 
say with Thekla, ‘‘ Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind 
wuriick ; Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick ; 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet !” 

Suddenly her heart was lighted as by a flash of 
inner fire. ‘‘I don't believe it,” she exclaimed, 
starting to herfeet. ‘*Heisnotdead! He lives, 
and he is victorious!” 

If Prince Paul, the destined husband of the 
Princess, could have heard these words and seen 
the rapt expression which came over her face, 
how would he have felt? But he, you know, is 
away—ever so far—shooting gorillas in African 
forests. 

What sounds fall on the ear of the excited 
Grand Duchess? Shouts, huzzas, hochs, heils, 
exulting screams, crash of trumpets and drums, 
rush of roaring populace along tumultuous streets, 
firing of salutes from the cannon on the walls! 
Hoch lebe der Marischall Fritz, Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz. ‘The Grand Duchess rushed to the 
balcony just in time to see Fritz at the head of 
his troops ride slowly across the drawbridge, 
saluting the exulting crowd with repeated waves 
of his dented—oh, how dented!—sabre! With 
him was borne a perfect grove of flags captured 
from the conquered enemy; while the prisoners 
and cannon taken from that enemy in the fight 
had to be left outside the fortress, use there 
was not the remotest possibility of finding room 
for them within! In fact, Marshal Fritz had so 
utterly defeated the enemy that the enemy’s bit- 
terest enemy could not wish him to be more ut- 
terly defeated. 

A week, and the war wasover. The Prussians, 
of course, ascribe its rapid conclusion to the re- 


sult of Sadowa; but for my I think—and so 
does the Grand Duchess— the defeat inflict- 


ed by Fritz on the Federal contingent had a good 
deal more to do with the quick and happy con- 
summation, 

Was the Grand Duchess now happy? If to 
grow paler and every hour; to become li- 
able to sudden flushings and startings and out- 
bursts of passionate tears; to be restless by da 
and sleepless by night ; to lose all relish for 
all joy in hunting, or dancing, or music—if these 
are tokens of increasing happiness, then surely 
this Princess was a very happy young woman, 
Women have such odd ways of showing their 
happiness sometimes, and this person was 
of course as a princess ly capricious, 

My cousin, her Maid of Honor, observed that 
the Duchess’s eye and cheek always brightened 


when Marshal Fritz was near, and that she often. 


wept and prayed (secretly as she thought) when 
he was gone. : 

One night there was a grand ball and concert 
at the Schloss, and the Princess did Marshal 
Fritz the honor to allow him to take her hand 
for the first dance. After the dance they walk- 
ed, for the sake of the cool fresh air of course, 
into the conservatory, and the Princess leaned 
heavily on the young soldier’s arm, and looked 
on the ground and was silent. Ah, how changed 
was this impetuous, volatile, capricious princess ! 
What a stupid fellow this Fritz must have been, 
for all his military genius, if he never suspected 
—what my cousin and you and I have long sus- 
pected !” 

Any how, Marshal Fritz looked down at his 
beautiful companion and sighed. The Grand 
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| Duchess looked up surprised; and their eyes 


met. 

‘Are you unhappy, Marshal Fritz?” asked 
the sympathetic Princess. 

**Oh no, your Highness! Only too happy.” 

The Grand Duchess sighed. ‘‘I suppose men 
are always happy,” said she. 

‘* Great princesses ought to be always happy,” 
said the Marshal. 

‘* Why?” She turned sharply on him. 

‘* Because they can control their own destinies 
—and give their love where they will.” 

The Grand Duchess thought of Prince Paul, 
and shuddered. 

“Why are you unmarried, Marshal?” she 
asked. 

‘** Highness, who would marry me?” This 
was his playful evasion. 

‘*T know a lady at this court who would.” 

‘¢ Your Highness mocks me.” : 

** Ah no—I mean, no. Do you know, Mar- 
shal” (with an attempt at gayety) *‘ that she has 
told me of her love, and besought me to tell 

ou?” 

‘* Indeed, your Highness ?” 

**Yes. Come back to the concert-room, ask 
me to sing, and you shall hear.” 

So they went into the concert-room, and her 
Highness sang, ostensibly for the company, re- 
ally for Fritz, a charming little ballad of her 
own composition, words, music, and all. It 
was meant to convey to Fritz the love of the 
court lady, as the court lady was s to 
have told it to the Grand Duchess. ‘“ Dites 
lui,” said the song—it was in French, * tell 
him that I love him; and that I am—not un- 
lovely. Tell him”’—a great deal more to the 
same effect. 

When the Marshal came to take a farewell that 
night of his condescending mistress she said to 
him, in a low tone: 

‘* What shall I say to the lady ?” 

“ Highness — tell her that I am already en- 


** Ah ciel! But no matter—so is she. En- 
gagements may be broken. There are women 
who would renounce rank and state and wealth 
for one they love—” 

‘* Highness, 1 am engaged to a woman whom 
I love beyond all God’s creatures.” 

The Grand Duchess flung his outstretched 
hand away, turned from him in superb scorn 
with flashing eyes—and fell in a faint. 

Next day the capital was thrown into wild ex- 
citement by the disappearance of Marshal Fritz 
and the erasure of his name from the Army List. 
The baton of Marshal and the rank of Com- 
mander-in-Chief again fell to the veteran Gen- 
eral Boom. Her Highness publicly reinstated 
him in his old position, and paid him many com- 
pliments. When the ceremony was over she said 
to my cousin, ‘Oh, how weary Iam! Whata 
detestable old fool that Boom is!” 

A good many of the Grand Duchess’s loyal 
subjects said much the same thing that night, 
and mourned over the disappearance of the hand- 
some, brilliant, and popular Fritz. 

A new excitement for excited Gerolstein— 
Prince Paul has returned from his explorations, 
and has sent an embassy to ask, in all due form, 
for the celebration of his betrothal with the Grand 
Duchess. And the Grand Duchess has meekly 
consented, and begged that he will visit the court 
in person atonce. And he is coming to-morrow. 
** As well first as last,” sighed the young Prin- 
cess. ‘* What avails delay—now ?” 

She never slept that night. She paced her 
chamber; she looked out of the window, and 
thought very sadly of the night—ah, how far 
distant it seemed!—when, gazing through the 
same panes, she saw for the first time the manly 
form of the brave young soldier whom alone of 
all men on earth she had ever loved. The moon 
shone then on his fair hair and noble features— 
ah! it shone now upon the red nose and bow- 
legs of old Hans Wurst, who was pacing the 
court-yard as sentinel. For Fritz she would 
have given up Prince Paul and rank and dig- 
nity; she would have married him and lived 
with him aw quatriéme in Paris—ah! or even in 


Brassels; and she had betrayed her weakness 


fempicrs § and her love had raised to dignity, 
had told her that he had already a fiancée whom 


women, 
Morning came at last, and I am bound to sa: 
that the Grand Duchess had herself dressed with 


heard the wild, enthusiastic, frantic cheering 
the Good Heaven! what do they cheer 
for? What do they care for Prince Paul? Mis- 
erable sycophants, knew ye not Pompey? Never 
did you cheer so lustily before since he—since 
Fritz came back a conqueror from the battle! 
More and more cheering yet! ‘The fickle crowd 
seem to have no throats, no memories, no hearts 
for any one but Prince Paul. =; 

The Grand Duchess, with scorn in her heart 
but all her jewels on her person, stood, surround- 
ed by her ladies, at the head of the great stair- 
case to receive the illustrious and odious guest. 
She was very firm now, but pale and cold. She 
saw the glittering group approach. Her mind 
must have been shaken, she began to think, by 
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her futile love and agony; for in the popular 
huzzas for Prince Paul she seemed only to hear 
the repetition of one loved, lost name. The 
Prince is near. He stands on the highest step 
of the staircase but one—the one she stands on. 
She braces up her nerves and her heart to re- 
ceive with dignity her future husband. She is 
conscious that a tall figure bends before her, 
and she bends too; and then looking up, all 
pale and calm, she meets the enraptured eyes 
of Marshal Fritz! 

** Ah, love,” he whispers, as she sinks into his 
arms, ‘**I told you I was engaged to one whom 
I loved beyond all God's creatures! Paul your 
betrothed, and Fritz your lover, are one!” 

So there is the story; and it is the true one. 
Little more remains to be said, except that the 
pair were married, and that the Grand Duchess, 
inspired by ‘‘ Fritz,” was patriotic enough to al- 
low Gerolstein to be absorbed into Prussia for the 
good of Germany, and that Prince Paul's do- 
minions share the same fate; and that Paul and 
his wife take rank at the Prussian Court, but 
live for the most part in a delicious, luxurious, 
and romantic privacy, traveling when and where 
they will, tarrying where they please, cultivating 
art and letters, and loving much. And what a 
shame it was of M. Offenbach to make a naughty 
and vulgar opera bouffe out of the love-story 
of my Grand Duchess and her Fritz; and how 
lucky it was that I happened to have a cousin 
at the Grand Duchess’s court who could tell me 
the true story in order that I might make it 
known! It is, as I have said, taken at second- 
hand, or second pair of lips, from the Grand 
Duchess herself. ‘‘Dites hs,” said the Grand 
Duchess to my cousin—‘“ tell him”—that is me ; 
and so I have been told all the story, and now I 
have told it all to you, as I was bidden to do. 
Therefore I hope that for the future you will 
see the Grand Duchess in her true light, and not 
as flippant and vulgar M. Offenbach has chosen 
falsely to show her off. 





THE VOICE OF GRIEF. 

O nvgoxp, toilsome path of thorns and briers, 
Of weary, bleeding feet— 

Peopled with shadows of unreaped desires, 
And pleasures incomplete ! 

Land of unchanging sorrow for the dead, 
And bitterness 

Where noble lives by cruel hands are shed, 
To win the field of strife ; 

Where Pain eternal, like the Alpine snows, 
Crowned above men and kings, 

Broods dark as night, and from her bosom throws 
Her arrows and her stings! 


Shall the sweet breath of Summer sweep the earth, 
And make it smile with flowers, 

Yet leave to man the pestilential dearth 
Of ever-withering powers? 

Behold how Sorrow, wandering through the world, 
Weeps passionate tears of blood, 

And Charity upon the stones is hurled, 
Crying aloud for good! 

The voice of grief pierces the Silent Land, 
Where victory is won— 

Is there no haven past Time's dangerous strand, 
No joy beyond the sun? 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

NE Saturday, not a ago, at a little past 
mid-day, there might have been seen on the 
steps of the Academy of Music in this city a 
dense crowd, composed largely of ladies. For 
a whole hour the number was constantly increas- 
ing, the throng became more densely packed, 
and the pressure upon those who stood nearest 
the unopened doors became oppressive. Weari- 
ly, yet patiently, they waited. Suddenly there 
was a slight movement—there was no room for 
more than that—a lady had fainted from fatigue 
and pressure, and with difficulty she was carried 
away. Atlength the welcom¢é sonnd of opening 
doors was heard; but, alas! then, for any who 
were weak and feeble, or who, pocsessing the in- 








stincis of lady-like delicacy, desire? *« exhibit 
ordinary politeness to others. A * 10s rash, 
like the breath of a whirlwiak. 26° { 6 «ry one— 
pete to resist, yet crusainy "pun these 

fore—within the builés:s, agus 1 Pal es 
guarded by policemen. Th: oss mral, 
and neither the admonitions 07 tis of!) 27s. or 


the efforts of many unfortunet*s who wort 2)ul- 
ly have kept back or withdrwwn ix eny possivie 
way, were of any avail. e@ *hels sce ye was : 
disgraceful one, though many ‘vere iunocently 
involved in it. Those—not ladies in auy sense 
of the word—who rudely elbowed their way 
through the crowd, regardless of decency, were 
the individuals at fault. 

This parti instance was on the occasion 
of a matinée, at which there were no reserved 
seats; but for months past similar scenes have 
been enacted on. occasions. The Re- 
hearsals of the Philharmonic Society have been 


preceded by even more dreadful crus and 
crow . We know that many ve them- 
selves of both the Rehearsals and be- 


cai te aetios Gelloiay thangeemetel Weare 
notice that have been 
made for securing Peoetyed oes for various ma- 


tinées. 5; 

Unfortunately, we are not, as a people, court- 
eous enough to render it either pleasant or safe 
to join a crowd at the entrance of a place of 
amusement, when half the number are resolved 
to secure the best seat in the house by pushing. 
And it is to be hoped, for the credit of all con- 
cerned, that arrangements will be so perfected 
as to prevent the recurrence of such scenes as 
have frequently been witnessed during the past 
season. 

_-__ 

An immense hotel for working-women is to 
be erected by Mr. A. T. Stewart on Fourth Ave- 
nue between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Streets. The ground on which it is to be built 
embraces twenty-two lots, and the preliminary 
work has already commenced, The hotel is to 
be seven stories high, and fire-proof. The plan 
is to provide to working-women good board and 
lodging as cheaply as possible. A carefully-man- 
aged house of this kind would indeed be a bless- 
ing to thousands. 





From the last Annual Reports, it appears that 
the Massachusetts Board of State Charities is of 
opinion that the youthful offender when first im- 
prisoned should come under the influence of 
woman. If he is of tender years, he should find 
in the prison a fitting home, and a motherly wo- 
man to treat him as a mother only knows how 
to treat an erring child. To her, if to any one, 
he will open his heart to good influences. The 
Board also feels that some important principles 
are violated in the methods of the “ Nautical 
Branch of the State Reform School for Boys ;’’ 
that the most potential agency for reform, the 
healthful influence of the natural family, is unnec- 
essarily excluded, and a woman is seldom seen. 
Some of the poor little motherless and sisterless 
fellows have hardly any other evidence of her 
social existence than the fact that the ship often 
bears a woman’s effigy as a figure-head. 

The vicinity of Union Square is rapidly be- 
coming the great centre for fashionable shop- 
ping in dry-goods. The new store of Arnold, 
Constable, & Co., on the corner of Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street, has just been opened, and is 
one of the most commodious and best-lighted in 
the city. The interior arrangements are exceed- 
ingly convenient both for customers and em- 
ployés. 





We have just received from a grandson of Mr. 
Jacob Abbott a photograph of that gentleman's 
country residence in Farmington, Maine, as it 
appeared about the first of April. The buildings 
seem to be imbedded in snow-banks, huge piles 
rising in some places so as to half cover the 
windows, while the roofs look like great snow- 
beds. ‘Fewacres’’—the name by which Mr. 
Abbott’s country place is familiarly known—is 
a charming spot in summer. His grandsons 
think it capital fun to be there in winter, and 
frequently accompany him in his regular visits 
to the place, enjoying hugely the pleasure of 
digging and tumbling in the snow-drifts for 
which Maine is famous. 


Not long ago about thirty ladies, in a quict 
town not a thousand miles distant, resolved to 
find out for themselves what special attractions 
their husbands found at the post-office. So 
they repaired to that much frequented place 
and spent the evening in knitting, sewing, rea! 
ing, and discussing the news. When the gentl 
men came as usual to spend the evening at the 
post-office talking politics, they were not a little 
astonished and amused to find their places oc- 
cupied. The ladies, however, failed to discover 
the charm of the place, thinking their own par- 
lors much pleasanter. 





It might be interesting to try the German 
method of keeping rose-buds fresh for weeks, 
and bringing them into bloom when wanted. 
They seal the end of the stem as soon as cut 
with wax, and then place each bud in a closed 
paper cone, taking care that the petals do not 


touch the paper. The cone is then covered with 
| glue, to exclude air, dust, and moisture. When 
| dry it is placed in an upright position in a cool 
place. When a rose is wanted the bud is re- 
moved from the cone, the wax carefully cut off 
the stem, and after remaining a few hours in wa- 


ter it is said to open gradually into full bloom. 





The first annual Commencement of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of the Infirmary of the 
City of New York took place last week in the 
hall of the Union League Club. A large audi- 
ence was in attendance, indicating a deep inter- 
est in the success of the institution. After a ré 
port upon the work of the Infirmary and Col 
lege, read by Dr. Emily Blackwell, addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Willard Parker, George 
William Curtis, Judge Kirkland, and others. 
The music, by Theodore Thomas’s band, was a 
yleasant feature in the exercises. The New 

ork Infirmary was established fifteen years 
ago for the purpose of furnishing medicines 
and medical advice to women and children un- 
able to pay for them. Seventy thousand cases 
have been treated in the institution since its 
foundation; last year there were 7200 patients. 
Many have there been trained to act as profes- 
sional nurses. The advantages of the system 
pursued in the Infirmary were so apparent that 
the Medical College was organized after con- 
siderable opposition, and the first session com- 
menced last November with a class of twenty 
ladies. This institution is located at 126 Second 
Avenue, near Eighth Street. 





An extraordinary story is told of a headless 
horse rushing madly through the streets of 
Paris. During a recent violent storm there a 
sheet of lead was blown from the top of the Im- 
perial Library in the Rue Richelieu with such 
aceuracy and force that it cut off the head of a 
horse which happened to be passing along the 
Rue Vivienne in a cab. Instead of dropping 
down dead, this Bucephalus continued his mad 
career from the corner of the Rue Vivienne and 
the Place de la Bourse to the Rue de la Banque, 
a distance cf about a hundred yards. 





Some time ago a special donation was made by 
one of the citizens of Chicago for the purchase 
of antique casts for the Academy of pesigns in 
that city. Between forty and fifty casts of great 
excellence have now been purchased in Rome, 
and as soon as they are received they will be put 
in the rooms of the Academy for the use of the 
students. 





Three gentlemen of Chicago—such is the re- 
port—have clubbed together and ordered three 
copies of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Dante” to be issued for 
them upon large paper, to be illustrated with 
Doré’s and Flaxman’s designs and many of the 
rare Dante prints. Only three copies will be 
printed, and the cost will be $1000 per copy. 





The San Francisco Bulletin gives an amusing 
account of a Chinese dinner at Shanghai, given 
by Mandarin Chun to some American and En- 

lish guests. It was really quite an elegant af- 

r, the cloth being spotless, the service hand- 
some, and even a profusion of knives, forks, and 
spoons took the place of chop-sticks. No less 
than fifty different dishes were served, and 
though many articles were scarcely appetizing 
to American palates; the bill of fare was im- 
posing. Nevertheless some of the guests, after 
partaking (?) of these fifty dishes, were glad to 
retire to their private hotel and do justice to a 
ood, sensible beef-steak ! 
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SONG. 


My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o’er; 

Glad mounting larks by whom is given 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


My hopes are violets that steal 
To sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o'er thee playful wheel, 
And track thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hours with thee and happiness. 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 
Hung over thee, their world, by night ; 

My life is one warm summer's noon 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light; 

All my glad moments can but be 

Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 








(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by HaRPrer & y tienen in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” * Aunt Margaret's 
Troubles,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MOROCCO CASE. 


Masor vow Grow had been home nearly a 
week, and during that time the Justizrath had 
of course had many colloquies with him. The 
Justizrath found his chief’s mind much bent upon 
the elucidation of the mystery involved in Baron 
Ernest Dornberg’s words, as reported by the 
priest, Nepomuk Souka. And Von Schleppers 
felt himself bound to own that Frau von Groll’s 
knowledge of her husband's character was, in the 
main, very accurate. The idea of trying to get 
back the sum of ready money intrusted to the 
priest’s hand by the _ man, Von Schleppers 
did not venture, even distantly, to suggest to the 
major, despite the constant urging of the fair 
Amalia that he should do so. 

Frau von Groll, as she saw the prospect of en- 
poring a handsome competence opening before 

er, clung more and more fondly to those lost 
gulden, fallen so untowardly into what she called 
‘the claws of a Jesuit.” ‘They were her roc’s 
egg, without which the possession of her new- 
found palace was but barren. But one day, in 
despair of inducing the Justizrath to make the 
proposition in his capacity of legal adviser, Ama- 
lia broached the subject to her husband herself. 
Her success was not such as to encourage her to 
persist, and she wisely withdrew her proposition, 
affecting to be convinced by the major’s argu- 
ments that the Reverend Nepomuk Souka was a 
worthy, conscientious, pious man, and that the tes- 
timony of the Baron’s two old servants in his fa- 
vor was—setting all mere opinion aside—irre- 
fragable. It is almost needless to say, however, 
that Frau von Groll, being thus baffled, carefully 
laid aside the topic of the lost gulden, and kept 
it freshly embalmed in her memory, as a good, 
solid, tangible grievance, which would stand wear 
and tear, and might be brought forth for the dis- 
comfiture of the recalcitrant major on any fitting 
future opportunity. 

Meanwhile her desire to take speedy possession 
of the Dornberg property in Saxony chimed in 
with the Justizrath’s interests so completely that 
the two worked for the same object in a species 
of alliance, which if not altogether, like other 
great and historical alliances, a cordial, was yet a 
very complete understanding. That the thor- 
oughness of their mutual understanding militated 
considerably against its cordiality was unfortu- 
nately true. But neither Amalia von Groll nor 
Friedrich von Schleppers was apt to care about 

hat. 

The Justizrath duly examined the yom 
which Major von Groll had brought wi im 
from Bohemia, and found all those relating to 
business matters in perfect order. 

‘It is really remarkable,” said the Justizrath, 
‘*to find such clearness and method in the ar- 
rangement of documents and memoranda. And 
I am the more ised, because I have been 
given to underst that the late Baron Dorn- 
berg bi Sg? a quite a brilliant man of 
pleasure, and, if I may say so, almost a prodigal 
son 


‘*T never knew him intimately at any period 
of his life,” replied the major. 1Bat ae told 
me that after marriage he grew very fond of 
money, and looked sharpl —% his accounts,” 

** Ach, so! , ay! people will natu- 
raily trouble fa what they are fond of.” 

Then the Justizrath make the method- 
ical aceuracy observable in the late Baron's pa- 
pers a text whereon to enlarge respecting the 
unlikelihoed that a man so habitually clear and 
cautious ghould have left any matter of import- 
ance to be settled by a few -bed sentences, 
spoken to @ priest. And would point out to the 
major that it was much more conceivable that 


connected 
trait found in his cabinet. 
‘To these representations Major 
no immediate answer. But after having pain- 
fully revolved the matter in his mind for a day or 





two, he hammered out the retort, that, however | 


unlikely or inconceivable such a thing might have 
remy a priori, yet they did unquestionably know 


Baron Ernest Dornberg had in fact left one | 
matter of importance to be settled ‘‘by a few | 
death-bed sentences, spoken to a priest,” and! There was among the company that brother-of- 





might therefore have left other matters of import- 
ance in like manner. 

** Ay?” said the Justizrath, looking a good 
deal surprised; ‘‘do we unquestionably know 
that? What is it you allude to, Herr Major?” 

‘*Good heavens! His conversion to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, of course !” 

“Oh!” 

“ Surely that was a matter of importance, if 
ever there was One.” 

“* Ach, yes; to be sure. Very important, no 
doubt—of the highest importance. But—that is 
altogether a different thing.” 

Frau von Groll was very anxious, as has been 
said, to take possession of the Dornberg proper- 
ty. She thought that, once duly installed as its 
rightful owner, all danger of her husband’s 
mounting his hobby and riding it in any ruin- 
ously Quixotic direction would be much abated. 
‘*There can be nobody to dispute my claim to 
my brother's y,” she kept telling herself, 
with zealous iteration. ‘‘ But still possession is 
a great thing, I wish we were in Saxony!” 

On his side the Justizrath desired with some 
impatience that Major yon Groll should send in 
his resignation of the post of land-steward. He 
also—the Justizrath—felt that possession was a 
great thing. And quite independently of the 
possibility of a new claimant arising to the Dorn- 
berg estates, the Justizrath had considerable rea- 
son to desire that the Von Grolls should depart 
as speedily as possible—their departure and his 
own promotion being, in his mind, almost one 
and the same thing; for the aspect of affairs in 
Europe rendered it more and more probable that 
@ great war would soon break out. Now the 
Dornberg estate was situated near the Elbe in 
the Saxon Switzerland; and as long ago as the 
beginning of May it had been positively asserted 
by a portion of the public press that Prussian 
and Austrian troops were about to march at 
once on Saxony. ‘That announcement had not 
been verified by facts; and since it had been 
made, the project of a E congress had 
assumed some transient form of likelihood. Still 
the Justizrath von Schleppers, in common with 
the rest of the world, was well convinced that in 
the event of war Saxony would in all p 
be one of the principal battle-grounds. And even 
Frau von Groll—* rapacious little harpy,” as he 
was discourteous enough to her — would 
scarcely rush to seize her inheritance through 
the cross-fire of two hostile cannonades, 

No; the Justizrath felt that in this case, if in 
no other, delays were dangerous. Of course 
Mathilde had seen her dear friend Amalia, also, 
several times. For some weeks she had been al- 
most the only person admitted to Frau von 
Groll’s drawing-room. But after the major’s re- 
turn from Bohemia there was no longer an ex- 
cuse for excluding those members of the “ starry 
circle” who wished to pay their respects and 
gratify their curiosity at the same time. There 
was no excuse for excluding the starry ones, for 
Baron Dornberg had been dead nearly two 
months, and—and the mantua-maker had sent 
home the black silk gown! The sombre grand- 
eur of this mourning garment would have been 
more impressive had there been a little more of 
the garment itself. It was to a certain extent 
what I have heard deseribed by a contemptuous 
lady’s-maid as “ neo being neither long 
nor ample, nor rich in flow of its drooping 
folds. But this circumstance scarcely marred 
its effect in the eyes of the economical ladies of 
Detmold. Of them, almost to a woman, it might 
be said, as was sung by John Gilpin’s admirable 
helpmate, that 


‘though on pleasure they were bent, 
They had a frngal mind.” 


The black silk gown was very stiff, and made a 
crackling noise whenever its wearer moved ; and 
Frau von Groll was perfectly satisfied with her 
dress and herself, as she sat in state to receive 
visitors, mal the one blot of darkness on the 
vividly-colored upholstery of her drawing-room. 
Mathilde von Schleppers’s short reign was 
over. I amend my phrase—her regency was 
over. She herself that she w pres- 
ently mount the social throne, and enjoy undi- 
vided er Meanwhile the fickle ‘‘ world” 
ran to von Groll’s, she being about to dis- 
appear from their ken—not as a falling star, in 
which ease they would probably have run in the 
opposite direction—but as one translated to yet 
higher spheres. 
The reunion at the major’s house on a certain 
evening after his return to Detmold was very 
similar to one which was described in a former 
chapter, wherein I ventured to introduce the 
courteous reader to some of the most select so- 
ciety of the miniature metropolis, But now, on 
the evening of which I am Mf v gma writing, 
there was one difference which did not pass un- 


| arapeaiat tae eo 7 baer ae ol all i 
er guests by way of Ingubriously honoring her 


y superfluous expenditure of comestibles, and 
that a cup of coffee saved was a cup of coffee 
gained, I am unable to decide with certainty. 


Justizrath von Sch who was present, took 
every means which could safely be taken to pre- 
vent the major from speaking of his visit to Bo- 
hemia; desiring, for obvious reasons, that the 
details of Baron Dornberg’s last moments should 
not be widely known for the present. It was not 
difficult to direct the talk into another channel. 
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ficer of the major’s who had pitted himself once 
before against the Professor respecting the pros- 
pects of war in Europe. These two gentlemen 
were very easily incited to recommence their 
verbal hostilities, and gradually they drew into 
the discussion most of the other guests. 

Suddenly, during a temporary lull in the rath- 
er noisy debate, every one was rmciagie 4 shrill 
little scream from Friulein Bopp. lady 
had recently become more sentimental than ever. 
Her manner was marked by a languishing mel- 
ancholy which the observers of her own sex at- 
tributed to the fascinations of the Professor. 
But as poor Fraulein Bopp was known to have 
passed through several such phases of romantic 
sentiment for various ungrateful individuals, her 
melancholy excited no particular attention. On 
the present occasion she had withdrawn herself 
from the group of talkers, and was turning over 
some books of photographs which were symmet- 
rically disposed on a side-table. All at once, as 
has been said, she uttered « shrill exclamation 
which drew all eyes upon her. 

** Ach Himmel! You made me jump,” cried 
the hostess, taking no steps whatever to investi- 

te the cause of the scream. 

The others advanced to the table, and Frau 
von Schleppers demanded majestically what was 
the matter. 

**Oh, bitte, bitte! I beg every body’s pardon 
for startling them, but I really could not help it,” 
said Fraulein Bopp, excitedly. ‘‘ Do but look, 
Frau von Schleppers! Only see, Herr Professor! 
Schén—himmlisch schén! And what a likeness! 
Don’t you recognize it?” 

She held in her hand a dark morocco case, 
nearly square, being about eight inches long and 
seven broad. One might at first sight have mis- 
taken it for a book, and it opened as a book 
opens. But it contained neither printed nor 
written page. One side of it when open revealed 
a dark crimson velvet lining; on the other was 
set, within a dead gold rim, the portrait of a wo- 
man, 

There was a general chorus of exclamations, 
under cover of which Amalia whispered angrily 
to the Justizrath, who stood near her: ‘‘Schen 
Sie doch! That meddlesome ‘creature has got 
hold of the picture! And I begged Ferdinand 
to lock it up in his room. It is really too tire- 
some. Now we shall have him prosing about 
the whole story before these people.” 

Frau von Groll by no means knew all the mis- 
chief which Fraulein Bopp’s ill-timed discoyery 
was capable of causing. The Justizrath, how- 
ever, perceived it all at a glance; and very much 
astonished and alarmed would the poor spinster 
have been could she have read the sentiments re- 
garding herself which filled the lawyer's breast as 
she passed the portrait from hand to hand, ex- 
patiating all the while upon its beauty and its 
extraordinary resemblance to ‘‘ that sweet little 
maiden at the farm.” 

‘* What, what? What is it you say? Who 
is it so like, Fraulein Bopp?” asked the major. 

Then Fraulein Bopp re the history of the 
expedition to Lehmann’s farm, and called upon 
the Professor and Frau von Sch to cor- 
roborate her account of Lieschen’s beauty and of 
her likeness to the portrait they were now con- 
templating. 

‘* But you, yourself, Herr Justizrath,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Von Schlep ** must per- 
ceive it. You know Lieschen’s face very well. 
I ask you, might she not have sat for this charm- 
ing picture ?” 

The Justizrath, with much deliberation, and 
somewhat more ee his wonted slowness of 
movement, adjus is tortoise-shell glasses 
on his nose, and looked at the pore 

‘* Well, truly,” said he, at length, ‘there is— 
yes, there is a resemblance.” 

‘*So!” said Major von Groll, meditatively 
stroking his flaxen mustache. ‘*You did not 
mention this when I first showed you the por- 
trait.” é 

** Ach lieber Himmel, my dear major, was 
wollen Sie? Do you think I can carry all the 
pretty faces abe meas be Thirty years 
ago—pernaps—who knows ?—I might have paid 
more attention to such things. Ha, ha, ha!” 
And the Justizrath laughed softly, and rubbed 
his hands. 

**Oh, but it is striking! Marvelous!” per- 
sisted Friulein Bopp; and the Professor fully 
confirmed her. Frau von Schleppers continued 
to gaze at the lovely countenance in the morocco 
case. 

**Dear me, yes,” she said. ‘It is wonder- 
fully ggg Lieschen. Only this lady is hand- 


taller and stouter than Lieschen. I wonder why 
she dressed her head in that fashion, like an act- 
ress on the stage!” 


mi becoming to 
lein “Do tell us w! 
ein Bopp. Bart 


‘Well, it is rather a sngnler emcee 
the , earnestly ; but he was not al- 
ined to Hier with his sentence. 
**Ferdinand !” cried his wife, sharply. ‘‘ Fer- 
dinand! I do beg and implore you not to begin 
on that subject. It is connected with things that 
worry me, as you very well know. And, indeed, 
I must say, that considering how recent our be- 
reavement is—I ill”—with much crack- 
ling of the black silk gown—**‘ in my first mourn- 
ing—I think it would be barely decent to discuss 
it. I am sure no one would wish to gratify their 
idle curiosity at the expense of my feelings.” 
The tone and manner which accompanied this 
speech rendered it indescribably rude, and effect- 
ually quenched all further attempt on poor Frau- 





lein Bopp’s part to learn any thing about the 
original of the portrait. 

Every one in Detmold ‘‘ society” was accus- 
tomed to rudeness from Frau yon Groll, whose 
disregard of good manners was supreme, when it 
suited her to disregard them. And no one pres- 
ent thought of resenting their hostess’s contempt- 
uous looks and words. Least of all Fraulein 
Bopp, who meekly stammered out an apology— 
although what she had to apologize for she would 
have been puzzled to say, ‘The party broke up 
very shortly. 

Before retiring to rest, Frau von Groll seized 
upon the morocco case, and was about to lock it 
up securely in some hidden repository in her bed- 
chamber; but the major very quietly took it out 
of her hand. 

“Ferdinand! Do let me put the thing away. 
It is shocking to have the portrait of such a 
creature lying about where every one can see it 
and ask questions. Really, it is almost like an 
encouragement to vice!” 

‘* Nay, Amalia,” answered her husband, with 
gentle obstinacy, ‘‘I will take care the sight of 
this portrait shall not offend you. But I prefer 
to have it where I can lay my hand upon it at a 
moment's notice.” 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Mlisadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
I ACQUIRE CERTAINTY. 


I nap the happiness to win my father’s release 
from Colonel Clive through the intercession of 
my ever-kind friend Mr. Watts; and this favor 
was but the signal for our parting, with only the 
vaguest hope of meeting*again, when or where 
we dared not speculate. 

I think my father’s heart yearned toward me 
in those few days of frequent intercourse which 
we enjoyed at Muxadavad, and that it grieved 
him to bid me 

** You will go back to England, Robert, and I 
to France, whenever my regiment returns thither, 
always supposing I live to accompany it. I will 
give you an address in the city of Paris whence 
a letter is sure to reach me sooner or later if I 
am above ground; and you must tell me where 
I can write to you in London. Stay; under 
cover to Mr. Swinfen. That will be a safe ad- 
dress, will it not?” 

‘“‘The best in the world, Sir; and, indeed, I 
think the only one I could give you. And now 
tell me, Sir—I am a young man, and you your- 
self in the prime of life; Fortune may yet favor 
one or both of us ;—if I can ever make a home 
in England, will you come and share it?” 

** A home, Robert! What does that mean? 
"Tis a word I never could understand. A roving 
devil entered me when I was a boy, and has 
tugged at my heart-strings ever since, dragging 
me now here, now there, by land and sea. [ 
once shared a garret with thy mother, poor de- 
voted soul! ee if I could have got bread for her 
and thee should not have deserted it. Since 
then I have been a wanderer, with a past so sad 
I dare not look back upon it, and with a blank 
for my future. “ Nay, Robert, do not look so sadly 
at me. If I live to be a battered old graybeard, 
and thou wilt give me a corner at thy hearth, I 
will come and smoke my pipe there, and tell sto- 
ries of Lauffeld and Bergen-op-Zoom, St. Thomé 
and Gingee, and dandle thy little ones on m 
feeble old knees, But that is a long way to loo 
forward. In the mean time be sure that I love 
thee.” 

And so we parted. One gift I was able to 
offer my father as a memento of this strange 
meeting, and I doubt if all Omichund’s jewels 
would have seemed to him a treasure so precious. 
I had contrived, since our first encounter, to get 
Lady Barbara’s miniature copied on ivory by a 
Hindoo. The colors were somewhat too vivid, 
and the stippling, though performed with an 
amazing neatness, lacked the softness of Miss 
Kauffman or Cosway; buat poor as the art was, 
the likeness was a fair one, and the gift was re- 
ceived with rapture. 

now came a kind of Jull in the affairs 
of this province, though the horizon was by no 
means cloudless. In the first expansive impulse 
of gratitude, or perchance with the hope that by 
rewarding the chief he might escape some 
of his engagements to the subordinates, Meer 
Jaffier presented Colonel Clive with a sum of 
money that I have heard computed at one hun- 
dred and ei thousand pounds. This gift our 
hero took without wigs but refused presents 
of a yet larger amount from the Seats and other 
wealthy inhabitants of the capital. Nay, had he 
been of the unscrupulous nature which his ene- 
mies loved to depict him, there are no limits to 
the wealth he might haye acquired, or to the 
power he might have seized. When he was 
afterward called upon to defend his acceptance 
of Meer Jaffier’s bounty he did it with a boldness 
that gave evidence of a clear conscience, and 
with a logic that none could dispute. 

In Calcutta, where of late had prevailed dis- 
content and anxiety, there now arose a spirit of 
universal rejoicing. Fortunes that had been 
thought destroyed forever were now restored, 
and the sunshine of prosperity illumined a city 
where Desolation had long held her gloomy 
reign. I think at this juncture, while the money 
won from Meer Jaffier’s reluctance, by him alone, 
was pouring into the Company’s treasury, the 
people whom Robert Clive had redeemed from 
despair entertained some faint sense of gratitude 
for his services. Yet even at this early stage 
the spirit of dissension had arisen. The distri- 
bution of the donations to the army and navy 
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was not made without a display of ill-feeling on 
the part of the recipients, and a small body of 
mili officers protested against an equal divi- 
sion of the nabob’s bounty with the officers and 
sailors of the squadron which had accompanied 
the army to Plassey. These malcontents Clive 
was compelled to remind, with that undaunted 
frankness which was natural to him, that a sum 
of money obtained from the nabob solely by his 
negotiation was not a matter of right, or property 
to be disposed of by their vote. : 

** So very far from that,” wrote the Colonel, in 
a letter of which a copy was forwarded by him 
to Mr. Watts, ‘‘it is now in my power to return 
to the nabob the money already advanced, and 
leave it to his option whether he will perform his 
promise or not. You have stormed no town and 
found the money there; neither did you find it 
in the plains of Plassey after the defeat of the 
nabob. In short, gentlemen, it pains me to re- 
mind you that what you are to receive is entirely 
owing to the care I took of your interest.” 

He then went on to declare that he would 
consent to no injustice toward the navy, and 
begged to retract his promise of negotiating the 
payment of the nabob’s bounty. 

This speedily brought these discontented gen- 
tlemen to the dust, and they were as cordially 
forgiven as they had been sharply reprimanded. 

And now occurred an event which shed a 
gloom over our victory, in the sudden death of 
that brave and honorable seaman Admiral Wat- 
son, who perished of a putrid fever on the 3d of 
August, and within six weeks of our victory at 
Plassey. 

It was shortly after this calamity that the dear- 
est wish of my soul was fulfilled, and I found my- 
self free to return to England. My humble serv- 
ices, and the real dangers which I had endured 
at Muxadavad, were deemed by Mr. Watts and 
the committee worthy of a reward I should never 
have dreamed of; and my patron surprised me 
one morning by the gift of bills for three thousand 
pounds. 

** It was the Colonel’s doing, Robert,” said Mr. 
Watts, when I expressed my surprise at this boun- 
ty; “‘he said you deserved as much as that for 
your spirited journey to Meer Jaffier’s palace, 
and as much more for having been through the 
fire with me, to say nothing of your services as a 
volunteer at Plassey. There were some black 
looks among our friends of the select committee 
when he said this, as you may guess, and they 
were for giving you six months’ extra pay as a 
sufficient reward for having lived for several 
months in daily peril of impalement or decap- 
itation. Upon this the Colonel swore that you 
should have the money, even if it must needs 
come out of his own purse. ‘ And it is not the 
first time I have stood between you and a mean- 
ness, gentlemen,’ he added, in bis grandest man- 
ner. Ofcourse this brought them to their senses ; 
for though I dare say they would have had no 
objection to the Colonel’s rewarding you from 
his own pocket, they have a great terror of of- 
fending him. So the item was passed with a 
smothered groan: ‘Three thousand pounds ster- 


ling to Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, clerk and inter-_ 


preter.’” 

**T know not how to thank the Colonel, or 
you, Sir.” 

‘* Nay, Robert, ’tis no more than you deserve ; 
for you have been vastly useful. But this money 
is not to be your sole reward. In acknowledg- 
ment of your services at Plassey, the Colonel in- 
tends giving you the rank of ensign, with two 
years’ leave of absence. I told him you were 
very eager to obtain military rank.” 

**Oh, Sir,” I cried, fairly overcome by such 
thoughtful kindness, “this is too much!” I 
could say no more; this shower of gifts almost 
bewildered me. I was free to return to England, 
an ensign in the Honorable East India Company's 
service ; a rank that was modest enough, but one 
to which Everard Lestrange could not deny the 
right of a gentleman. I was in a position to 
prove my legitimacy, to annul my hateful mar- 
riage; and I held in my hands the nucleus of a 
decent fortune. What more could I have asked ? 
What more !—if Dora had still been free! But, 
alas! she was lost to me forever, since, should 
any encounter between her husband and myself 
prove fatal to him, she was of a nature too noble 
to permit her acceptance of a hand stained with 
his blood, however fairly he might come by his 
death, however dearly she might love his slayer. 

** How dare I think of her as still loving me ?” 
I asked myself, ay - ** Because life has stood 
still for me since t ur in which I was severed 
from her, am I so weak a fool as to suppose time 
has made no change in her? Nor are our posi- 
tions in any manner identical; for while I have 
guarded her image pure and stainless, she has 
been tanght to think of me as a liar and a villain, 
unworthy of so much as one thought of hers.” 

I told myself this, and yet I longed with no 
less eagerness to return to Europe, to look once 
more upon the face that had been with me in so 
many an exile’s dream of home. When I reach- 
ed England, I might hear of Mrs, Lestrange 
abroad, at St. Petersburg, at Hanover, at Venice 
—wherever the diplomatic service might take her 
husband ; but imwhatever country she might be, 
if she still lived upon this earth I was determined 
to see her, to prove to her that I had never been 
the false wretch my enemies had taught her to 
think me. 

If she still lived! Chilling as a sudden blast 
from the frozen pole came the thought that she 
might be dead. mortality’s common foe 
neither youth nor beauty would exempt her; and 
there was never an ish newspaper came to 
me that did not contain the tidings of some un- 
expected doom—a husband swept off in the prime 
of manhood by a fever, a family extinguished by 
malignant sore throat. Death was ever busy 
among the homes of the great, and medical 
science seemed powerless to cope with the de- 
stroyer. Her name I had never seen among the 





ranks of the dead; but many events may escape 
the knowledge of an exile who thinks himself 
fortunate if he sees a newspaper or a London 
magazine once in six months, 

I sailed for England in the Prince Edward, a 
noble vessel, which performed the voyage in less 
than seven months. Yet even this transit, — 
as it was compared with the progress of the Hee- 
ate, seemed slow to my impatience. No longer 
was I cooped in a Pandemonium between decks ; 
I now enjoyed all the luxuries permitted to the 
sea-voyager; but I should have been inhuman 
had I not sometimes visited the lower deck, on 
which numerous disabled soldiers were being 
conveyed back to England. With these poor 
wretches I spent some time daily, and was en- 
abled to obtain certain small indulgences for 
them from the captain, a very superior person 
to the brute with whom it had been my ill-luck 
to sail on board the Hecate. 


It was bleak March weather when I landed at 
Portsmouth ; but no words can describe the rap- 
ture with which I inhaled the chill wind of my 
native country, and gazed on the mean house- 
tops and steeples of the little naval town, with 
all its common sights and sounds. The dingy 
inn where I put up for the night seemed a palace, 
and I was delighted with the novel sensation of 
being somewhat unceremoniously served by one 
free-and-easy waiter, instead of the stately crowd 
of slavish Oriental servants who attended the din- 
ner-table of Mr. Watts and myself as if it had 
been the banquet of the gods. I can not, how- 
ever, go so far as to say that the steak which 
composed my dinner seemed to me a happy ex- 
change for the pilaus and curries, the various 
fish, fruits, and vegetables of Hindostan; but I 
was in no humor to be critical as to what I ate, 
being in a fever of impatience that deprived me 
of all appetite. 

I started for London at daybreak next morn- 
ing, on the top of a stage-coach, which seemed to 
me a thing of supernatural speed after the wea- 
risome slowness of a palanquin; but even by this 
rapid mode of traveling I did not reach the city 
till the dead of night, and was fain to await the 
advent of morning at an inn in the Borough, 
where I was put into a room looking out on a 
covered gallery, much like that where I had slept 
on my first coming to London. Nor did I sleep 
more soundly than on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night: now, as then, I came friendless to a strange 
city, and though I carried a small fortune in my 
pocket, I think I would have gladly bartered my 
three thousand pounds for the certainty that one 
friend would welcome my return with affection- 
ate delight. 

I breakfasted as early as London habits would 


ery area. On London Bridge I found workmen 
busy taking down the ruinous old houses which 
here impeded the narrowing the 


many-gabled houses overhanging the river, like 
a street cr gal some magical enchant- 


nuisance, and the cause of many accidents, This 
improvement, which I thus saw in its commence- 
ment, progressed with the slowness common to 
public works, and was not completed till 1760. 

On the Middlesex side of the bridge I took a 
hackney-coach, and bade the man drive me to 
St. James’s Square, for I considered that at Sir 
Marcus Lestrange’s residence I should most eas- 
ily obtain — A pat came to i The 
Indian sun, to whi exposed m some- 
what recklessly, and seven years of absence, had 
so much altered me that I hardly feared recog- 
nition, whoever I might meet. 

I found the house in St. James’s Square, with 
but one unshrouded window, just opening itself 
to the March sunshine, like a fashionable belle 
who lifts one languid eyelid when all the work- 
ing world has been long astir. 

I alighted and knocked boldly, determined to 
run all hazards rather than remain unsatisfied. 
The same gigantic porter who had answered my 
questions seven years before appeared in response 
to my summons, as little changed in face, figure, 
dress, or bearing as if he had been some servitor 
of fairy legend, and had spent the interval in an 
enchanted sleep. 

I had suffered and seen so much in my ab- 
sence that I was unreasonably surprised by the 
unchanged appearance of thisman, Seven years! 
Great Heaven! did I judge by my own feelings, 
I should estimate the period a century. Seven 
eng and my noble benefactress, whom I had 

in the pride of womanhood and beauty, was 
mouldering in her grave! Seven and I 
returned to find myself doubtless despised and 
forgotten by the only woman I had ever loved! 

I asked the porter if Sir Marcus Lestrange 
were in London. He shook his head, and re- 
garded me with a wondering stare. 


“*Sir Marcus Lestrange has been dead nearly 
two years, Sir. This house now belongs to his 
only son Sir Everard, and his lady.” 

‘* Miss Hemsley that was?” I asked; for the 
sense of a great of time again seized upon 
me, and it but too possible that Dora 
might be dead, and some second wife installed in 
her place. 

‘* Miss Hemsley that was,” replied the porter, 
solemnly, and then asked if I would leave my 


~ name, 





**No,” I said, ‘‘the name is of no conse- 
quence. I will wait upon Sir Everard in a day 
or two—here or elsewhere. He frequents some 
club, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, Sir; my master is to be seen at White's, 
in St. James’s Street, by his friends, who are 
mostly members of the club.” 

There was a covert insolence in this which I 
fully understood. The porter would have me to 
know that his master was not accessible to any 
copper-visaged stranger whc might seek an in- 
terview with him. 

** Lady Lestrange is well?” I asked; and to 
soften this pompous Cerberus I here slipped a 
crown into his ready hand. 

“Yes, Sir, my lady is vastly well,” he re- 
pet, with friendly readiness. ‘‘ Would your 

{onor step in and rest a bit, while I answer any 
inquiries you may please to make about the fam- 
ily? Your Honor has lately returned from for- 
eign parts, I think ?” 

** Yes, from”—TI hesitated a moment as I was 
about to pronounce the word “ India :” that one 
word, repeated to Sir Everard, might have be- 
trayed my identity, and I wanted to spend some 
little time in England before he knew of my re- 
turn—‘‘ from Spain.” 

**Dearey me! The late Sir Marcus and his 
lady spent many years in Spain. Would your 
Honor please to sit?” 

I had entered the hall, a lofty apartment paved 
with gray marble, and distinguished by a dismal 
splendor. Never till this moment had I pene- 
trated even so far into this house, and I looked 
around me curiously. “Iwas here she lived; I 
fancied her slight figure passing to and fro upon 
the broad staircase, her little hand lightly resting 
upon the grim bronze balustrade, 

**Yes, Sir,” said the porter, completely molli- 
fied by my donation; “my lady is well, or as 
well as a lady of fashion can be, that is out at 
theatres and routs, and Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 
and such like, every night of her life, and at sales 
of pictures and curiosities almost every day.” 

“*What! she leads a life of pleasure—she loves 
the amusements of the town?” I said, with an 
unreasonable sense of bitterness. Because my 
life had been one long mourning, did I think 
she too must needs be desolate? 

‘Yes, Sir; my lady is obliged to do as other 
ladies of her station, and Sir Everard likes to see 
her happy.” 

‘* Happy!’ I exclaimed, involuntarily; ‘‘and 
that is happiness !” 

‘The porter scrutinized me sharply. 

“ You are some relative of my lady’s, perhaps, 
Sir?” he asked. 

‘*No; but I come from one who is much in- 
terested in her welfare. I hope to see her soon 
after her return to town; yet I would rather you 
did not mention my visit either to Sir Everard 
or my lady ;” and to give emphasis to this hint 
I slipped a second crown into the man’s hand. 

“*] shall not say a word, Sir,” he replied, as 
he ushered me to the door. 

She was well, she was happy, her life a round 
of fashionable dissipation, and she had forgotten 
me. ‘This seemed to me the sum of what I had 
heard; and although in my fondest dream I could 
scarce have hoped to find myself remembered or 
regretted, it was nevertheless a pain to me to 
hear of her gayety. 

“Fool!” I exclaimed within myself, ‘‘ what 
other fate couldst thou expect? Her love for 
thee was but a girlish fancy, born of her distaste 
for thy rival; and thou gone, and the rival thrust 
upon her, she has reconciled herself to her fate, 
and takes life gayly, like other women of prop- 
erty.” 

Thus did I argue with myself; yet so crest- 
fallen was I, that, on the simple strength of this 
porter’s intelligence, I had half a mind to go back 
to India by the next ship that would carry me 
thither. Better to be facing Meer Jaffier’s foes 
on the borders of Behar than to suffer these pangs 
of jealous anguish in a country where I had not 
one single friend. With the strange perversity 
of human nature, I, who had so languished to 
return to England, now felt that my coming 
had been but a folly. It seemed that I had 
scarce a pw in this great city, to which I 
had hastened with such burning impatience. 

The invalidation of my marriage? Yes, that 
was a task to perform; but of what avail the un- 
doing of those rites when she whom alone I loved 
was the happy wife of another? What else had 
I expected to find her? Had I hoped to discover 
her a widow waiting for my return? Alas! I 
knew not what I hoped; I knew only that I had 
found disappointment. 

I carried Philip Hay’s letter and statement in 
a pocket-book that I wore always about me; 
and provided with this I returned to the City and 
sought out Mr. Blade’s office in Little Britain. 
I found this office a darksome den in a some- 
what dingy locality, and Mr. Blade himself struck 
me as a kind of practitioner better versed in the 
exercise of legal chicanery than in the nobler 
offices of the law; a man who would take to a 
doubtful case with a natural relish, and be more 
at his @ase in the darkest labyrinth of fraud than 
in the broad highway of honesty. 

This gentleman received me with amazing 
civility, and seemed really moved when I told 
him of Philip Hay’s fate. 

“*That man’s disappearanee has always been 
a puzzle to me, Sir,” he said; ‘‘ and I much re- 
gretted his loss as client, companion, and friend. 
In the first capacity he was of little profit to me 
directly, for I believe he never paid a debt in his 
life; but I am bound to confess that he put me 
in the way of two or three very good things with 
his young patron, Lord Mallandaine. There 
was an affair on Hounslow Heath, Sir, an assault 
and abduction, which might have resulted in a 
most prodigious scandal, implicating more than 
one member of the peerage, if a man had not 
been found, Sir—Jumping Joseph, a young man 
very well known upon the road—who was tried 
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and hung, Sir, for that very affair; and, I think 
I may venture to say, by my agency alone.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, aghast at this horrid 
avowal; ‘‘an innocent man was executed for a 
crime of Lord Mallandaine’s! and you are proud 
of the transaction ?” 

** Aninnocent man! No, my dear Sir, Jump- 
ing Joseph had earned a halter a dozen times 
over; but it was not he who ran away with pret- 
ty Miss Lockson of Holford Hall, Wiltshire, and 
left her father for dead in his own traveling-car 
riage, though a train of circumstantial evidence, 
which I had the honor to prepare, brought it 
home to him in the most convincing manner. 
The hemp was grown, and the yarn was spun, 
my dear Sir; it was only a question who should 
put the rope round his neck.” 

“And my Lord Mallandaine’s victim, this 
Miss Lockson ?” 

Mr. Blade shrugged his shoulders, 

‘**T can not say for certain what became of the 
girl,” he said. ‘*”T'was murmured in her father’s 
neighborhood that she wandered home one day 
about a year after the abduction, somewhat 
touched in the head, and would never speak the 
name of her betrayer. But your country folks 
have a knack of inventing these romantic stories. 
The history of Lord Mallandaine’s victims would 
fill a big book.” 

** Does the wretch still live?” I asked. 

“Live? yes; and is counted of some import- 
ance in his party. "T'was but the other night he 
stood up in the House of Lords to denounce the 
reputed author of an immoral poem, with whom 
he was not long ago on terms of warm friend- 
ship.—But I ramble, Sir; so to business.” 

I gave him Philip Hay’s letter, which he at 
once acknowledged as genuine, but was not so 
prompt to hand me the box containing the pa- 
pers. 
“‘There is one circumstance our lamented 
friend appears to have forgotten,” he said, with 
a smothered sigh. 

‘* And pray what is that?” 

“The fact that he left these herein-named 
papers with me as a—ahem !—a kind of security 
for my claim against him.” 

“TI have no knowledge of that, Mr. Blade, 
nor, I dare venture to say, had Mr. Hay any no- 
tion you would advance sucha claim. He spoke 
of you as a friend rather than as a lawyer.” 

**T am flattered by the friendship of a man 
who possessed all the elements of greatness,” 
replied Mr. Blade; ‘‘ but, as the father of a fam- 
ily, I am bound to remember my claim against 
our lamented friend, which includes costs out of 

ket. 

**But you are also bound to remember that 
these papers are of no intrinsic value—” 

“*They are of value to you, my dear Sir,” in- 
terposed the lawyer, with a wily grin, ‘‘or you 
would scarce take the trouble to come after 
them.” 

This was an unanswerable argument; so I 
replied to my gentleman with more candor than 
such a knave deserved at my hands. 

**T have reason to believe there is one docu- 
ment in that box of importance to myself,” I 
said; ‘‘ but I am very sure there is no paper in 
it of the smallest intrinsic value.” 

‘* Intrinsic value is one thing, Sir, and personal 
value another. I never supposed that my la- 
mented friend had left bank-notes or India stock 
in my keeping. But there is no commodity of 
such fluctuating value as private letters. I have 
seen a gentleman’s note of hand and a lady's 
love-letter sold at a price that would astound 

you. 

“No evidence of a fine gentleman’s iniquity 
or a fine lady’s folly would astonish me, Sir. 
But to return to Mr. Hay’s papers.” 

**To return to those papers, Sir. You will 
perceive, in the first place, that I have an equita- 
ble lien upon them in the shape of my bill of 
costs; and in the second place, had I no such 
lien, I should not be authorized in handing them 
to you on the strength of that letter.” 

** What can be plainer than this letter, Mr. 
Blade ?” 

** Nothing, if the writer were still alive, and 
the property his to dispose of. But the writer's 
life having lapsed in the interim, the papers in 
question belong to his next of kin, who, on taking 
out letters of administration, would be able to 
claim these with the other effects of the de- 
ceased.” 

**Good Heavens, Sir, what do you mean by 
letters of administration? You must be aware 
that Philip Hay lived and died a pauper.” 

**T am aware of nothing relative to the last 
six years of his life, Sir; and in the eye of the 
law he has an estate which must be administered 
according to the law in such cases made and 
provided. And I, Sir, as a gentleman and an 
attorney, would be guilty of a gross misdemeanor 
—nay, indeed, a fraud upon Mr. Hay’s heirs, 
executors, and assigns—should I hand you the 
aforesaid papers on the strength of that letter.” 

This was beyond measure provoking, and I 
was sorely tempted to lose patience with Mr. 
Blade. 

“‘Come, come, Sir,” I said; ‘*I doubt there 
is some little mistake here. My bronzed face 
deceives you, and you fancy because I have come 
from the Indies I must needs be a green-horn in 
all matters of business. Allow me to tell you 
that I was a civil servant of the Company, and 
that my duties brought me in hourly contact 
with the natives of Hindostan, who are the veriest 
rogues and knaves that live upon this earth. A 
man who has dealt for six years with them, Sir, 
has little to learn in chicanery, and will scarce 
submit to be defrauded of his honest rights by a 
knavish perversion of justice.” 

‘*You are impertinent, Sir,” replied Mr. Blade, 
with an air of dignity, ‘‘ and since you choose to 
advance your claim in an offensive manner I 
shall stick to the letter of the Jaw, and hereby 
refuse to surrender that box to any one but the 


liwful administrator of the late Mr. Philip Hay's 
effects.” 

There was a resolution about the scoundrel’s 
tone that told me he was only to be countered by 
equal resolution on my part. Should I show 
any desire to conciliate him, or to bargain with 
him, he would suppose the paper to be of vital 
importance to me, and would do his utmost to 
bleed me of my last guinea. 

“Very well, Sir,” I said, rising and putting 
on my hat; ‘in that case there is no more to be 
done. If the letter of the law will not give me 
the paper my friend desired me to have, I must 
e’en do without it. I have too much respect for 
the law to tempt you to a breach of it. Good- 
morning.” 

Mr. Blade stared at me for a moment, dum- 
founded; but as I moved toward the door he 
skipped suddenly forward and placed himself 
before it. 

**Not so hastily, Sir,” he exclaimed: “you 
had best, at any rate, leave me your name and 
address. In this letter you are but spoken of as 
the bearer. If I find I can strain the law in 
your favor, I—” 

**T would not have you burden your conscience 
to do me a service, Sir. My name and address 
are of no importance. Be so good as to move 
away from that door; I have engagements else- 
where, and am somewhat hurried.” 

** Sir,” cried Mr. Blade, in an appealing tone, 
** between men of business this is cliildish, You 
want a paper from that box, or you would not 
have come to Little Britain. What will you 
give for that letter?” 

**I decline to treat with you on the subject, 
Sir. If my friend’s desire gives me no sufficient 
claim to the paper, I will have none of it.” 

‘* Sir, this is mere histrionic display. You 
want the paper. Give me Bank of England 
notes for one hundred pounds, and it is yours.” 

**T will not higgle for it, Sir.” 

“Come, come, Sir; say fifty. 
my bill of costs.” 

“*T have no money about me, Sir, and can 
very well exist without the paper;” and I made 
another move toward the door. 

‘* Bring me five-and-twenty guineas, Sir, and 
it is yours. “Iwill barely cover my costs out of 
pocket; but the father of a family is the play- 
thing of Fortune;” and at this. juncture Mr. 
Blade brushed away an imaginary tear with his 
dingy ruffle. E 

“IT blush to sink so low, Sir; but as the fa- 
ther of a family I will take five-and-twenty guin- 
eas. In the words of the Apothecary—but no, 
Sir, I will not trouble yon with a hackneyed 
quotation. If yon would let me have the money 
before two o'clock this afternoon, I should take 
it kindly.” 

“*You shall have it, Mr. Blade. I do not 
much affect this kind of barter; but as I have 
trespassed on your time I shall be happy to 
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make you some recompense, and will bring you ' 


the money you demand at two o'clock.” 

‘* Sir, God bless you! I despise my weakness 
in thus allowing the feelings of a father to van- 
quish at once the principles and instincts of a 
legal practitioner ; but the times are bad; there 
is positively nothing doing, Sir, nothing.” 

I left Mr. Blade, and hastened to deposit the 
bulk of the bills Mr. Watts had given me with 
a banker, to whom the same kind friend had rec- 
ommended me. A couple of hundred pounds I 
kept in hand; and as I thought it but likely 
there might be something outlandish in my ap- 
pearance, and as I had no desire to be remark~ 
able, I went at once to a respectable tailor in the 
city, and bade him measure me for a suit of 
clothes in the plaizi¢st modern style. He would 
fain have persuaded me to choose some gaudy 
hue, such as that bloom-color which my dear 
friend Goldsmith afterward made so famous; 
but I selected a cloth of a dark, sober green, 
which, when he saw me resolute to have it, Mr. 
Snip declared was the genteelest thing in his 
shop. But even after this I had some difficulty 
in leaving him without giving an order for a 
scarlet shag frock, without which he declared no 
gentleman's wardrobe could be com This 
done, I was fairly puzzled when the man asked 
me where he should send the goods, and could 
give him no better address than the inn where I 


had put up. From the tailor’s I went to a bar- | 
ber, who dressed and powdered my hair after | 
the prevailing fashion, and tried hard to per- | 





ion like yours, the effect of those frizzy curls is 
killing.” 

‘*Nay, my good friend, I am but newly re- 
turned from the East, and am not yet enough 
in the mode to prefer the hair of some Mistress 


| Doll Tearsheet or Molly Seagrim to that with 
| which Nature has clothed my head.” 


I left the barber deprecating my want of taste, 


| and went straight to Mr. Blade’s office, it being 
| now close upon two o'clock. 








suade me to buy a wig, recommending me one | 
entirely of human hair, and in a style which he | 


called Jehu’s Jemmy, for it seems that fine gen- 


tlemen had of late been seized with a passion for | 
resembling their coachmen. After this he show- | 


ed me a scratch, which he ealled the genuine 


Blood’s skull-eoverimg. But finding me un- | 
moved by the exhibition of these, he produced | 


one of a monstrous size and feathery appearance, 
which he told me:was known among men about 
town as‘ the Apothecary’s Bysh.; is last he 
presséd upon meas the ne.plus;ultra in taste. 
The price of this modish head-piéee, he informed 
me, was six guineas, adding, by way of apology, 
that human hair was now fetching three guineas 
an ounce, 

‘* And, pray, where do you get this human 
hair ?” I asked. 


‘* That, Sir, is one of the secrets of the trade. 


We —— from Germany, Sir, and we 
British hair from the public institutions of 
city.” 

‘* From the prisons and hospitals, I suppose,” 
I hazarded. 

‘* Well, Sir, I confess Sir John Fielding and 
the jailer’s shears send us many a handsome 
head of hair. Nor do we inquire too curiously 
into the origin of the article, provided the quality 
be unimpeachable. Let me tempt you to try that 
Apothecary’s Bush, Sir. With a dark complex- 








I. found the lawyer seated at his desk, with 
a shabby little tin box before him. It was 
securely sealed with a cipher that I had seen 
used by Everard Lestrange; and I thus per- 
ceived how close the intimacy had been between 
these two men at the time of my undoing. 

Having paid Mr. Blade the stipulated five-and- 
twenty guineas, I broke the seal and opened the 
box. It contained a packet of letters written by 
Everard Lestrange to Philip Hay; and these | 
read. I had received the owner's permission to 
use them against the writer; but this I had no 
intention to do. I desired only to obtain a yet 
fuller comprehension of Mr. Lestrange’s charac- 
ter than his iniquitous conduct to myself and 
Margery Hawker had already afforded me. ' 

The letters were in great part incomprehens- 
ible to me, so lavishly did the writer employ 
cant phrases that seemed to constitute a kind 
of secret language between Philip and himself. 
But of that which was plain to any reader there 
was enough to stamp the author of these epistles 
as a consummate villain. Profligacy and heart- 
lessness were revealed in every line; and when 
I read those portions of the correspondence in 
which the seducer alluded to Margery Hawker, 
my detestation of this man reached a supreme 
degree it had not attained before. Alas, poor 
victim of a libertine’s caprice, couldst thou have 
seen those lines in which he described the pas- 
sion thou didst mistake for love, thy bruised 
heart must have broken at once! And this 
wretch was the husband of the pure and gentle 
creature I had known in the happy, unforgotten 
days at Hauteville! I shuddered as I thought 
of a union between beings so opposite. Could I 
marvel that my lady spent her days and nights 
in a ceaseless round of fashionable pleasures? 
For her there could be no such word as home. 

I looked up presently from the letters, and saw 
Mr. Blade staring at me with an astonished coun- 
tenance, which I doubt not was warranted by my 
own scowling face. 

**Upon my honor, Sir, I should have thought 
you had found a nest of scorpions in that box in- 
stead of a bundle of old letters,” he said. 

‘* There are viler things than scorpions, Mr. 
Blade—the thoughts of a bad man. Do you 
know Mr.—nay, Sir Everard Lestrange ?” 

‘*T once had the pleasure to be of some service 





to him, Sir, in a delicate transaction. My honor 
as a professional man forbids me to reveal—” 

‘Oh, Sir, I should be the last to question you 
upon the subject. Mr. Lestrange did me a foul 
injury some seven years ago, and I mean to have 

ress, Beyond this point I have no interest in 
him. Where is he most easily to be met ?” 

‘*Humph! It is some time since I have been 
employed by him; but there are certain distin- 
guished characters upon whom a man of the 
world, and the father of a family like myself, 
feels it a duty to keep an eye. Since Sir Ever- 
ard's return from St. Petersburg he has aban- 
doned the onerous paths of diplomacy, and has 
become solely a man of pleasure. His father’s 
death gave him a handsome fortune; for Sir 
Marcus, although himself a poor man, had inher- 
ited largely from his wife, who died suddenly, 
leaving him a very fine estate, which now belongs 
to Sir Everard. He is a member of White’s, at- 
tends the debates and votes with the Ministry, 
but seldom or never speaks. He is said to play 
high, and is a hanger-on of the two patent thea- 
tres, where he may be seen paying his court to 
the younger and prettier of the actresses. This, 
Sir, is what I am told of the gentleman. My 
own humble opportunities do not permit me to 
come in contact with him.” 

**T thank you for your information, Sir, so far 
as it goes. [I find here the one paper which I 
especially require ; and now if you please to ac- 
cept ten guineas as the price of the remainder, 
which you can examine before parting with them, 
I am willing to take them.” 

‘Ten guineas is really so contemptible a sum, 
Sir.” 

**Tt is offered for a most contemptible com- 
modity. If you will take the trouble to glance 
over those papers, you will perceive they are but 
the letters of a libertine written to his venal in- 
strument. It is a correspondence between Don 
Juan and Sangarelle, Mr, Blade.” 

‘These letters might fetch me more money 
from Sir Everard Lestrange himself, Sir.” 

**Tf you think that, you had best keep them.” 

“Say fifty pounds, Sir, and the letters are 
yours.” 

The little comedy which we had performed in 
the morning was now repeated, and I finally 
consented to give twenty guineas for the remain- 
ing contents of the case. Among thie letters I 
had found two containing allusions to the villain- 
ous plot of which I had been the victim—allu- 
sions which would hardly have been clear to a 
stranger, but which must needs be sufficiently 
obvious to any one familiar with previous rela- 
tions between myself and the writer. 

‘* These shall justify me in the sight of Doro- 
thea Lestrange,” I said to myself, ‘‘if I survive 
an encounter with her husband,” 
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SPRING. 


How shall we greet the young lord of the earth? 
How ‘shall we welcome the victor Spring? 
Teach us, O flowers, your innocent mirth! 
Give us, O birds, of your notes to sing! 


Wild rose and butter-cup, make our hearts bright ; 
Goldfinch and blackbird, sing us delight : 

“Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now! 

Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now!” 

‘The bud and the blossom are soft on the bough ; 
Take away, Winter, thy palsied head, 

For light-footed Spring has come in thy stead. 


To, io, io! 
For the fairy king, 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 


Gray-bearded old Winter, he flies far away ; 

He hateth the smile of the bright-faced Spring ; - 
He muttered a while, and he fain would stay ; 

But the linnets began with the larks to sing, 


And they flouted the giant in merry scorn 

With songs all fresh as the bud on the thorn: 
“Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now! 

Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now!” 

Then the churlish old monster he knit his brow, 
And he took to the north his palsied head, 

And the light-footed Spring reigns now in his stead. 


Io, io, io! 
For the fairy king, 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 


emma 


IN THE NURSERY. 


HIS beautiful engraving directly appeals to 
the best and commonest sentiments of the 
larger part of the public, ‘The nursery, with its 
familiar objects, and the infant, laughing and 
crowing in the arms of its proud and happy mo- 
ther, make one of those genre pictures which 
are so popular, because each one sees in them a 
reflex of his own ideal home. We may say that 
this lovely picture is due to the pencil of a lady 
artist. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


E give herewith an excellent portrait of 
Florence Nightingale, a name honored by 

the whole world, and of which women may well 
be proud. Miss Nightingale’s noble work is too 
fresh in the minds of all to need extended reca- 
pitulation. She is still comparatively young, hay- 
ing been born in 1823, at Florence, whence she re- 
ceived her name, though the trials through which 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


she has passed have aged her prematurely. She is 
the younger daughter and co-heiress of William 
Shore Nightingale, Esq. Her father, who is of 
an old Yorkshire family, formerly bore the name 
of Shore, but assumed that of Nightingale on 


IN THE 


succeeding to the property of a distant relative. 

Miss Nightingale is a highly accomplished wo- 

man, in every sense of the word; a good mathe- 
| matical and classical scholar, a fine linguist, and 
| an excellent musician. Reared among all the 
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refinements and luxuries of life, with a mind 
cultured by books and extended travel, and sur- 
rounded by loving friends, she forsook all these 
temptations to ease, in answer to the inspiration 
which told her that life was made for something 
else than to bask in the sunshine. Regarding 
hospital duties as her vocation, and recognizing 
the need of apprenticeship in all labor, in 1851 
she took up her abode at Kaiserswerth, on the 


| Rhine, in the institution of the Protestant Sisters 


of Mercy, and there received a thorough training 
in the duties of a nurse. She thence took charge 


| of a decaying hospital for governesses, which in- 


stitution she thoroughly reorganized and bronght 
into working order, and at the same time gained 
a practice in administrative duties that was soon 
to be useful to her. The Eastern war was raging, 


| and the armies were suffering more from sickness 


| Nightingale responded. 


| plause of the world. 


| But the baleful climate 


than the sword. A cry for help was raised. Miss 
The story of her labors 
at Scutari and Balaklava; how she revolution- 
ized the hospitals, inaugurated a new and suc- 
cessful system of nursing, and saved thousands 
of lives, despite the obstacles thrown in her way 
by ignorance and prejudice, has been told again 
and again. She received her reward in the 
thanks of the whole English nation and the ap- 
Queen Victoria sent her a 
costly diamond ornament to be worn as a deco- 
ration, accompanied by a cordial autograph let- 
ter; and her praises were sung on every side. 
of the East, with her 


| superhuman efforts, had broken down her health 


and condemned her herself to that sick-room of 


| which she had opened the doors to so many. 








' + - . . o 
| Nevertheless, far from making this a pretext for 


idleness, she has never ceased, from her invalid 
chamber, to continue her work of instruction and 
counsel to her sex. A pen-portrait from one who 
knows her may interest our readers. ‘‘ Her man- 
ner and countenance are prepossessing, and this 
without the possession of positive beauty; it is a 
face not easily forgotten; pleasing in its smile, 
with an eye betokening great self-possession, and 
giving, when she wishes, a quiet look of firm’ de- 
termination to every feature. Her general de- 
meanor is quiet and rather reserved ; still she is 
gifted with a very lively sense of the ridiculous. 
In conversation she speaks on matters of busi- 


} ness with a grave earnestness one would not ex- 


pect from her appearance. She has evidently a 
mind disciplined to restrain, under the principles 
of the action of the moment, every feeling which 
would interfere with it. She has trained herself 
to command, and learned the value of concilia- 
tion toward others and constraint over herself.” 


Say AMO, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr own CorRESPONDENT] 


IHE last two concerts at the Tuileries have 

been more successful than the two others. 
The presence of the Empress was missed at the 
third. She was confined to her bed, suffering 
greatly with an affection of the throat. We 
heard at this concert the famous singer, Capoul, 
who is reputed—wrongly, we think—to be so suc- 
cessful with the ladies. He sang extremely well. 
He was supported by Mesdames Cabel and Guey- 
mard, and a new baritone of much experience, 
M. Guilhard. 

The Emperor was present, in a simple black 
coat and tight-fitting pantaloons, with no other 
decoration than the badge of the Legion of Hon- 
or. Princess Mathilde was on his arm. The 
Princess wore an extremely tasteful head-dress, 
composed of a bandeau of emeralds set with dia- 
monds, with a spray of pink tulips at the side. 
Her white satin dress was trimmed round the 
bottom with a deep bowillonnée, and covered with 
an ample drapery of lace studded with golden 
arrows, and looped at the sides by two trailing 
sprays of pink tulips, and in front and on the 
bottom by four shorter sprays of the same flow- 
ers. White satin sash. 

Princess Metternich was in a dress of sea-green 
satin, covered with several skirts of white tulle 
flecked with silver. A fringe of water-lilies bor- 
dered the bottom of the dress, and large clusters 
of the same flowers looped the sides. On her 
neck a pearl ornament was suspended from a 
green ribbon. Her hair was adorned with dia- 
mond butterflies and water-lilies. 

Among the persons present the palm of beauty 
was borne off by the Marquise de Canisy, an ideal 
blonde, the wife of one of the Emperor's equer- 
ries. Her austere toilette served to enhance her 
charms. Her black velvet dress was open in 
front, 2 da Louis XIV., over a gold satin tablier, 
with large bows of the same satin on the shoul- 
ders. Hair @ [antique, rolled very low in the 
neck, and adorned with tea-roses veiled with 
white tulle. Chain of diamonds interspersed 
with large pearls on the neck. 

Mademoiselle Marion, maid of honor to the 
Empress, looked charming in a vapory toilette, 
all of white tulle, with a small round tablier sim- 
ulated by a fringe of button-roses. On her shoul- 
der she wore proudly the knot of sky-blue wa- 
tered ribbon displayed by the ladies of the pal- 
ace when on duty. A single large rose without 
leaves in the hair. 

The Countess Primoli, née Bonaparte, wore 
a dress of tea-colored satin covered with whité 
tulle, and roses in her hair; her sister, the Mar- 
quise Roccagionini, was in black velvet, with a 
diamond coronet. 

Daring the intermission the Emperor con- 
versed a long time with Marshal Neil. ‘The con- 
cert ended, the company passed into the saloon 
of the First Consul, where the Emperor talked 
with several persons. He shook hands cordially 
with Octave Peuillet and Théophile Gautier, and 
expressed the hope of soon seeing them chosen 
to the Academy. 

The Empress was present at the fourth con- 
cert, which took place last Tuesday. Her health 
seemed perfectiy restored; nevertheless, imme- 
diately after the concert she returned to her 
apartments with the Emperor, without waiting 
to drink even a glass of water. Every one hast- 
ened to leave on seeing the Empress disappear. 
A crowd gathered on the staircase and in the 
marble vestibule, where they shiveringly waited 
almost an hour for their carriages, and many. 
were the colds that followed. 

At this concert the Empress wore a dress of 
dark sea-green puffed tulle, with a wide ruche 
on the bottom, bound with green satin, and bias 
satin folds between the puffs. Green gros grain 
tunic, looped at the sides by large and splendid 
bouquets of diamond roses. Diamond bouquet 
in the corsage. Her hair was exquisitely ar- 
ranged, falling in curls on the neck. A wreath 
of oak leaves formed of the throats of huamming- 
birds, with four diamond balls mingled with the 
foliage, formed a brilliant head-dress. 

The pretty Madame Magnan and the beautiful 
Marquise Canisy won a great success through the 
Canova coiffure, a new style invented by Albert, 
the Empress’s hair-dresser, which they wore for 
the first time. The hair was knotted at the mid- 
dle of the head, in the antique fashion, with a 
long tress, loosely braided, falling on each side. 
Through this tress was passed a ribbon of the 
same color as the dress, which was bunched up 
so as to form a sort of puff. The tress was then 
as and carried up behind to the knot. A 

rge satin bow was set on the top of the head. 
Madame Magnan, whose dress was straw-col- 
ored, wore straw-colored ribbons. Madame 
Canisy had the same torsades and antique knot, 
but no ribbons. A large pink feather fell be- 
hind from the middle of the head, and was rolled 
over the side near the ear. The whole remind- 
ed one of the ravishing coiffure of a princess of 
Valois or a beautiful Venetian page. 

Mrs. Moulton has lately given a successful con- 
cert for the poor at her apartments in the Rue 
de Courcelle. Prince ich took tickets 
amounting to a fabulous sum. Mrs. Moulton 
sang admirably, and was warmly applauded. 

EviankE DE Marsy. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X. ¥. Z.—December is said to be the fateful month 


First Consul; and 
was crowned Emperor by Pius VII. in the Cathedral 


proclaimed King of Westphalia, and Louis Napoleon 
was elected President of the French Republic. 

Hisrorrovs.—According to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
interesting book the Tower of London dates back to 
the days of Julius Cesar. It is not a single build- 
ing, as some may suppose, but a pile of buildings; 
the central White Tower or Norman keep being sur- 
mounted by walls fortitied with towers, each of which 
has played a prominent part in history. It was in 
one of these wall-towers—the Bloody Tower—that the 
York princes are reputed to have been murdered. 

Hamrsteap.—Nearly six hundred acres are appro- 
priated to cemeteries within the precincts of London. 
It was formerly the custom to shun the north side of 
the church-yard, which was supposed to be the haunt 
of demons. The east was the gate of the throne of 
God; the west the domain of the people; and the 
south sacred to things heavenly and divine. 

Hesrex.—The series of articles, entitled “Before 
the Doctor Comes,” are not taken from an English 
journal, as you say you have heard, but are prepared 
by a well-known physician expressly for Harper's Ba- 
zar. 

Moruex.—Boiled milk may be considered more nu- 
tritious, inasmuch as in losing some of its water it 
becomes concentrated. It is generally more easy of 
digestion by weakly stomachs. 

Inqurrer.—The game is spelled croquet, and pro- 
nounced kro-kay. The little rice or meat ball, a favor- 
ite French dish, is spelled croquette, and pronounced 
kro-ket. 

Eriquerre.—Always dress in your best when you 
are in doubt about the formality or ceremoniousness 
of the party to which you may be invited. 

Briustonr.—The French recommend this as an ef- 
fective and safe lotion for gray hair: 

Red wine.......... Swear daweccoce 2 ounces. 
Sulp. Of i7On. ......cceceeeeenceees 18 grains. 
Boil for a minute or so, and when cold apply twice a 
week, leaving it to dry on the hair. 


— tn com The Poor bectle, that we tread 

Dna? 
It is true that Shakespeare wrote these lines, but they 
are by no means scientifically true. The naturalists 
tell us that the power of feeling in the beetle, being 
distributed among various nervous centres, is neces- 
sarily much less strong than that which in man is 
concentrated in a single brain. Insects certainly, and 
probably all inferior animals, are less sensible to pain 
than human beings. 

Svunscriser.—Freckles are generally natural, but are 
greatly increased in quantity and intensity by the ex- 
posure of a delicate skin—which alone is liable to 
them—to the light and atmosphere. A great author- 
ity on the subject says: “‘ Long exposure to the heat 
of the sun, sitting up late at night, too violent exer- 
cise, hard study, exercises of all kinds, obstinate con- 
stipation, are 80 many causes capable of producing 

kles, and especially of increasing their intensity.” 

Il these then must be avoided. The freckle being 
fMeeply seated in the substance of the inner and be- 
‘low the outer skin is difficult to remove. The best 
local application is this: 


Nona.—It is not “customary for the guests to be 
served with napkin-rings,” which are intended mere- 
ly as domestic conveniences for the purpose of sparing 
the washing-woman.—We can not give the address 
you ask for. 

8. H. V.—Yon will find what you desire in previous 
Numbers of the Bazar. 

Mas. M. axp Bruustonz.—We can not give you the 
desired recipes. 

Aperarpr, Mrs. F. G, 8., Eoonomy, and a score of 
others who have asked directions about outside gar- 
ments and suits, will find their question: 
the New York Fashions of this Number, or in the pat- 
terns given. Other inquiries are replied to in detail. 

OnonvaGa.—The round panier puff is but little worn. 
Crinoline is very small.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IL, for information about hats.— 
The fashionable walking boot is the three-quarter Po- 
lish, of black or bronzed kid, with curved heels.—Dark 
lavender, straw color, and brown kid gloves are most 
worn. 

E. J. J.—We know of no work which treats of such 
subjects so thoroughly and authoritatively as the Ba- 
Zar. 
Miss Ipetia.—Trim your alpaca with pleatings of 
the same instead of plaid bands. Your other ques- 
tions are answered elsewhere.— Your writing is easily 
read, but back-hand writing is not commendable. 

Mavy.—Fourteen yards of Tamise cloth will make 
your suit. The simplest suits illustrated in the pres- 
ent Number are worn by girls of fourteen. 

Mas. Grorer.—Piqué is a light quality of Marseilles, 
and, therefore, best for children. — Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IL, for directions 
about the child's slips. Trim with white cotton 
loon.—Worsted braid should be shrunk before ig. 
—Wear linen cuffs with plain dresees.—Scotch snuff 
sprinkled under your carpets will keep out moths. 

C. C. R.—Thirteen years seniority on the side of the 
man is not too great a discrepancy for marriage, but 
sixteen is somewhat too young for a bride. You had 
better wait until she has reached eighteen and you 
thirty-one. 

P. A. L.—The only safe “ depilatory” is patient pluck- 
ing out of the hair, taking care to bring it away each 
time by the roots. This is the Indian mode. 

Mas. W. D. K.—C icate directly with the firms 
mentioned at the close of the article describing the 
goods. The Bazar aims to quote none but reliable 
houses, but is not responsible if goods ordered do not 
give satisfaction.—Point appliqué is washed like any 
other lace. 

Mas. M.—It is such a difficult matter to bleach and 
size Neapolitan straw that city milliners do not at- 
tempt it, ep es the regular bleaching estab- 
lishment. e do not know the process. 

Mrs. W. W. H. anp Orners.—Black lace that has 
become rusty and limp can be cleaned and slightly 
stiffened by washing in ordinary beer. Do not iron 
it, but spread smoothly over a black surface to dry. 
Hang in the open air until the odor of the beer es- 
capes. Weak coffee is also used for this purpose. 

Vuexo. C, Pepz.—A wooden wedding is conducted as 
any other social entertainment, except that the guests 
are each expected to bring to the married couple an 
offering or present of some wooden article. You 
should receive your company in “the parlor,” where 
the musicians may be placed and the dancing take 
place ; and set the supper-table in the “ sitting-room.” 
The host and hostess should be in full evening dress, 
and every thing conducted as in an ordinary evening 


party. 
previous Number of Bazar. 








G. 8.—See a 





of Notre Dame; it was also in this month that he es- | 
opel Ce Gen ae fought — 
the battle Austerlitz; defeated the Russians at 

Gamoor; entered Madrid; was divorced from Jose- 
phine; returned to Paris after the calamitous Russian 
campaign; and was brought a corpse to Paris. In j 
the same mouth, moreover, Jerome Bonaparte was ; 


Lovisz.—All the New York daily papers contained 
an account of the gathering you allude to.—The anu- 
thor of the {illustrated poem “ Widowhood” has not 
revealed her name. 

Paviine.—Any of the ordinary cements will proba- 
bly serve your purpose for filling up the “crack in 
the vase."—It is not usual for a young lady to offer 
her hand to a stranger on his first introduction. The 





cavalier who ‘joins two ladies on the street, living in 
opposite directions,” should propose to escort both 
home, proposing to the one who lives farthest to ac- 
company him while he takes the other to her nearer 
residence. Either lady, however, can relieve him from 
all possible embarrassment by refusing his services.— 
As far as we know, the only phi her in this coun- 
try who makes use of “Solomon's 88” is Mr. Rock- 
wood of New York. The surface of the photograph is 
waxed and pressed, producing a soft and beautiful pic- 
ture, which is said to be as durable as an impression in 
printers’ ink, 

PortLanp Sussorrer.—Trim your brown silk with 
ruffles of the same. Get gray mohair, poplin, or pon- 
gee, instead of Tamise cloth. Pretty materials for 
suits are sold for $1 a yard. 

Harrie Green,—Alpaca is scarcely good enough to 
wear over your silk dress. Make a Watteau casaque 
of black poplin or of cashmere, trimmed with satin 
pleats and fringe. 

Mas. J. M. C.—Cut your checked skirt just to clear 
the ground, and trim with a pleated band of the ma- 
teriai of which the train was formerly made. Wear 
the sacque with a belt and sash. No goods is too 
heavy for a double skirt. Trim with flat folds piped 
with black silk. 

Vireinta.—Loop your long alpaca skirt by the di- 
rections given to *L.” in Bazar No. 15, Vol. Il. Make 
‘a fichu and sash to wear with it. 

A» Apareer.—Do not abandon all “positive colors” 
at thirty. If you are fair, soft shades, not bright ones, 
of blue, violet, and green will improve your fading 
complexion ; if dark, buff, pink, and scarlet. Fichus 
and round hats are not too girlish, especially when 
worn for convenience in your country walks.—If your 
hair will not crimp when put up moist in hair-pins all 
night, apply heat in the morning. Wear a braided 

on. 


Katie.—Make a Wattean casaque of your heavy 
black reps. Trim with ruches and lace. 

Pxintemps.—Your long black silk blouse of last sea- 
son may be made into a casaque and worn over your 
brown silk dress. Fit the figure in front by darts. 
Make the back of the waist tight over a lining, leav- 
ing the fullness in the skirt to be pleated in at the 
belt. A sash behind and bows to loop the sides.—A 
black lace bonnet with tea-roses suits a middle-aged 
lady. Etruscan brown gloves. 

Mas. L. S.—We know nothing of the paper you men- 
tion. White tissue paper is quite as good for tracing 
embroidery patterns, Baste your material over a piece 
of morocco to keep it from drawing while you work 
upon it, 

E.ise.—A blue silk basque is better than plush for 
this season. If you are tall, make a Watteau; if short, 
a plain basque. See Supplement for quantity.—Pouf 
hats of black Brussels net, or entirely of tiny flowers, 
are fashionable for young girls. 

Camsrio anv Piqut.—Your heaviest sample of buff 
linen is suitable for short journeys in the summer. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IL, 
for directions about piqué suits. The cambric dress 
for the house should be a belted polonaise or sacque 
wrapper just touching the floor. Patterns of under- 
clothing were given in Bazar No, 48, Vol. I. 

Myra anp A.—Make the plaid poplin with a single 
skirt and casaque. A scalloped flounce is on the skirt ; 
the casaque is scalloped and bound with silk. Gore 
the front and side widths of the pine-apple cloth, leay- 
ing the back full. 

Dv Vat.—Any evening dress of muslin, ganze de 
Chambery, or silk will be suitable for a wooden wed- 
ding.—We do not know the author of the book you 
name. 


L. C.—Light gray and brown water-proof cloths are 
far prettier for spring than the old-fashioned biack 
ones. See pattern on another page.—A gray chip 
hat trimmed with drab gros grain or tulle, with pink 


gat 
pleats at the bottom of each seam.—Save your plaid 
merino until fall.—_Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. IL, for girls’ dresses. 

Inqutrer.—It is not 
or old, to act as bri 


but it can be hardly said to be “ customary,” 

Buiancue.—A diamond may be worn on the 
outside of the glove, but we do not admire any such 
display of jewelry at church.—It is not customary for 
the gentleman to pany his betrothed while she 
makes her farewell visits. These are ordinarily made 
in the company of her mother. 

Amory C.—The “red nose” of young people, where 
there is no local source of irritation, is generally the 
result of a want of exercise. Walk out in the air 
regularly, eat simple but nutritious food, wear a veil 
when the wind blows or the sun burns, and torment 
yourself as little as possible about the matter. A ju- 
dicious sprinkling of powdered chalk on the ekin will 
serve to soften the warmth of color. 

Beratzioz.—The most innocent of all black. dyes is 


this: 

MU DUO WAX. oop ghghesesecsccccccee - 4ounces, 
WOUEVO.EL. 6 she heds bedds cones seed. - 10 ounces. 
Melt together and add: 

Cn Sey Set eee 2 ounces. 
Apply with a comb occasionally 

Miss Cora T.J.—A black silk Wattean casaque will 
be stylish over your black and white silk. Cut the 
skirt short and trim with two pinked flounces eight 
inches wide. If you can not match the silk, black 
will answer. Consult Supplement for quantity re- 
quired for casaque. 

Ex1a 8.—We prefer a solid color for an over dress, 
yet stripes are much worn. The light stripe of your 
sample should have been white inetead of gray, which 
is more suitable for half-mourn ng. 

A Youne Morner.—Dresses for boys of two years 
are described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. Il. He should have a fine straw turban trimmed 
with white gros grain. Velveteen is not worn in sum- 
mer. 

Liza Prior.—After scouring oil-cloths they are pol- 
ished by being lightly washed with sweet milk, then 
rubbed with a cloth until dry. 

H. W. B.—Read answer to a young mother, given 
above. 

Cora M. G.—Cashmere house jackets are simply 
short, loose sacques with a seam under the arms and 
on the shoulders. They reach to the belt, have revers 
neck, and batton in front. A pinked ruche of cash- 
mere two inches wide in thick box-pleats trims them. 
A yard and a quarter of cashmere is 

Exiza P. C.—Stripes on coat-sleeves extend from 
the arm-hole to the wrist. 

E. L. B.—Make a close-fitting basque without belt 
or sash. Your last summer's muslin is still fashion- 
able. Ladies of all ages will wear white this summer. 
Lace shawis will be looped on the shoulders as they 
were last year. 

D. D.—We donot know how long the jewelry you 
mention will endure. The under-skirt of a white 
alpaca should be white also. 

J. A, R.—We can not give you any advice in regard 
to your scheme, for it is onr duty as jonrnal- 





ists not to encourage any thing which involves an ap- 
peal to the gambling propensity of mankind. 





THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Cuemists being unable to discover the ingre- 
dients in fragrant Sozopont, which removes all 
stains from the teeth and imparts such a pecu- 
liar rosiness to the gums, the public are hereby 
informed that it is a preparation from the Bark 
of the Quillaya Saponaria, or Soap-Tree of Chili, 
imported for the first time into this country for 
this special purpose. Such is the purifying and 
innocuous effect of this rare botanical agent that 
it removes discolorations from the most fragile 
textile fabrics without injuring a single thread. 
—[Com. ] 





FRAGRANT AND PLEASING. 


Coteate & Co.'s Tor.er Soars are widely known. 
Fragrant and pleasing. They have a softening infiu- 
ence on the skin.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 





To remove Mota Paronss, Freoxes, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anp Freoxie Lorion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—(Com.) 


—EEEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
G** UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN 
SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Silver Hunting Watches. ........... $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 


Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the pure. the privilege to open the 
kage and examine the Watch before payiny, and any 
fatch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
Prease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S Musicat Casinet.—A Complett 

Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuortn's Varers, complete.......66......... Ble. 
Srxreen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres' Voices Sic. 

Beernoven’s 4 Orternat Warrzes.. 

Compete Orrras For PIANO, each........ 

Mailed on receipt of price. CataLoours Frer. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 











LADIES' anv CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


Skirts, Undergarments, 
Children’s Dresses, Hats, and Caps, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 

i Bridal Trousseaux, &c., &c., 
At short notice, and at great saving in price. 
Walking Suits of the Afternoon and Dinner 

Latest Designs. Dresses made to Order. 
Patterns of New Goods sent on application. 
Rerat Agents for the Sale of the 

—* Giove-Firrine” Corsets.—— 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broapway. 


ee 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES 
FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





2 Flannel Bands... $1 50 
2 Barrie Coats 600 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts 900 
6 Night 15 00 
2 Day 12 00 
6 Cambric Slips 23 00 
Robe ..... 10 
1 Basket, completely furnished ............. 9 00 
6 Pairs 450 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl............--. 6 00 
1 Cap—Val. Woede odas copecdssenes poavss, 600 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials, 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 





EAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


Even inherited disease of a 
scrofulous character can be 
cured by the persistent and 

lar use of STAFFORD'S 

ON anp SULPHUR POW- 





reinforced and intensified by 
the action of the iron, and the 
tse system revitalized and 


is expelled through the pores, 
instead of the skin to feed in- 
flammation. The cure is com- 
lete and thorough. Take the 
owders dry on the tongue 
night and morning. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Pack: 12 Powders, $1; 6 Pack- 
ages, 72 owders, $5. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


ONDON axp PARIS FASHION BOOKS. 
‘ashion, or Le Monde Elegant, 
babe ly me or Les Modes Parisiennes, 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 

All published monthly, arriving here about the 15th 
of wok 9 month, and contain = line 
LENDID COLORED PLATES anp PATTER? 
” Executed in Paris by the first artists. ; 

Supplied by all News a 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
47 Nassau Srreez, > ¥ 
General Agents in the United States for Foreign 
Periodicals. Send for Price-List. 


Mota | GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
SWEET QUININE! 




















Aprit 24, 1869.] 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
y . Sap torienterte TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootrone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixrp (green and black), 70¢., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r tb. 
oR Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

Iurretan (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per fh. 

Uncororep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Gunvowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 36 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roasten (unground), 80c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per tb. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsmovurn, Micu., August 26, 1868, 
To the Gueat Amentoan Tra Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here ey have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 





Hoping this will be as good as former ackages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00,.$10 00 

6 “* Imperial..,.... sae = -. at 12.. 625 
8 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........3.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins.. +---at 125.. 600 
ak. See \, eseee 86) =680.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 6500 
1? 0. do, ..H. Malone...... at 1%.. 125 
2* da oO. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4“ do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
ih do. «60 chin GOh® 2.0 ceccee at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 

$74 85 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting ap the Club. Onr profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
nh» cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
pt from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
1ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refanded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er bee imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
aleo to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


, Le Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
C88): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True, 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J. CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 
132 Nassav Srreer, near Beekman; 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway, near 13th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


(SHILDREN, 
PING ROPE. 





UY THE VELOCIPEDE SKIP- 


SELF- REVOLVING. 
Por Sale at all Toy and Variety Stores. 
Trade supplied by 
CROSS BROS., No. 486 Broadway, N. Y., 
and No, 87 Clark Street, Chicago. 








BLACK ALPACA. 


Black Al being one of the most desirable fab- 
rics now pow ys ladies’ wear, either for street or 


house dresses. 
There is no Alpaca bora equal to the CELE- 


BRATED BUFFALO BRAND for beauty of black 
shade and durability of cloth. 
Having a fall aeee-crain lustre and finish, and being 
very material, they can be relied upon 
quote of the kind now in use. 
ese y the principal Retail Dry 
Goods Merchants in New York be Brooklyn, an 
the leading cities and towns in the United States. 
WM. IL. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., N.Y., 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


T. STEWART & CO, 
ad are offering 
An Exroant AssorTMENT OF 
LADIES’ PARIS- MADE WALKING SUITS, 
In Black and Colored Silks, Poplins, &c. ; 
REAL BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, &c. ; 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
PLAIN, TUCKED, AND EMBROIDERED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
comprising the 
LARGEST AND MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
ever offered by them. 
Broapway, 4ru Avenve, 97m anp 10TH SrReErs, 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
> are largely replenishing 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
with 
FRESH GOODS, 
Porouasrep at Tue Recent Large Avection Saves, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 
Broapway, 47TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 107TH STREETS. 





HARVEY FISK, 4. 5. HATCH, 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers & Dealers in Gov't Securities, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Opposite U. 8. Sub Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and others, 
subject to check at sight, and allow in- 
terest on balances. We make collec- 
tions on all points in the United States 
and Canada, ahd issue Certificates of 
Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, ali 
classes of Government Securities, and 
the Bonds of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company; also Gold and Silver 
coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell at the Stock Ex- 
change miscellaneous Stocks and 
Bonds, on commission, for cash. 

We offer also the United States Six- 
per-cent. Thirty Year Currency Bonds 
issued in aid of the Pacific Railroad, 
which are widely psa by — 

rations, as the longest Six- 
eg Government Bond in the 
market. 

Communications and inquiries by 
mail or Telegraph will receive 
attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


as TED—AGENTS— 
75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearin 
We pay Agents from $75 to fo00 
penses, or a commission from which twice that 
















it. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDIN 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


a HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Greenwion St., Conner or Munray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 





COFFEZS.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
m 


ry » 20c., 25c., 80c., B5c., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
ers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 
FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $14 per barrel. 
GROCERIES,—Every ing Gained in families, hotels, 
. restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
ray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the paceie-qpaus as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


WATCHES 


AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hontine-Case Lames’ Wartours, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntrne-Casz Watones, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hontine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-o0z. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Hontine-Casze Waronts. 
First Say Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warran $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent b <a to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
rfect satisfaction. Full ptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 


New York. 


THOS. R. AGNEW, 
260 Greenwiou S8r., 
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All the GOLD and DIAMOND MINES 
of the Earth are of less value than one healing Spring. 
The Seltzer Spa is worth all the treasures of Califor- 
nia and Peru, and it has this advantage over them: 
Chemistry can reproduce it. In Tarrant’s Seurzzr 
Arerrient its remedial ingredients are all present— 
while every useless element is omitted. The effect of 
this delicious effervescent preparation in dyspepsia, 
sick headache, heartburn, biliousness, constipation, 
and nervous weakness, are among medi marvels 
which must be experienced to be believed. 

LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
10) PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
DURING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased, 


MPORTANT TO MILLINERS.—PAPER 

PATTERN BONNETS made upon genuine frames, 
and the new and elegant trimmings and materials are 
copied exactly, embodying in this way the most elab- 
orate and elegant pattern bonnets and best styles; 
price $2 each, $10 per half dozen, $18 per dozen ; now 
ready. Sent, on receipt of amount or collected on de- 
livery. by express. Mur. DEMOREST’S 

Emporium of Fashions, 888 Broadway, New York. 


GALESMEN wanted by a Manufacturing Co. 
to travel and sell by sample a new line of goods. 
Situations permanent; wages geod H. H. RICH- 














can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrssuren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


7 URNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Srnuxe Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, oe DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTR 


SES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Snitable for City and Country residences. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 








§ & CO., 413 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
4: 


CENTS.—Send it for a Package of those 
MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 
4 vols., for 50 cts. Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
1 00. W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N. Y. 
ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per minnte. Liberal 


inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, rubbed vig- 

orously over the Chest and Throat, will cure in 
a single night Coughs, Colds, and Catarrh; for the 
last, rub it freely over forehead and nose. 
fails to cure. 


It never 





HITCHCOCK’S 
Hatr-pime musiC, 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Price 5 cts. each; the whole 60 
mailed for $3 00. NOW READY: 
Nos. 60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
59. Mabel Waltz. 
58. The Smile of Memory. 
57. Sweet Heart. 

Boot Black’s Song. 
Lady Mine. 
Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
Those Tassels on the Boots. 
Pretty Bird. 
Why Wandering here? 
Call Me thine Own. 
Le Sabre de Mon Pere. 
Woodside Waltz and Polka. 

Home, Sweet Home. (Instrumental.) 
Perichole’s Letter. 
The Moonlit Sea. 

St. Nicholas Galop. 
. Velocipede Johnuy. 
Gens D'Armes Duet. 
. Gems from Orphee. 
Belles of Broadway. 
. Flying Trapeze. 
88. Power of Love. 
Susan's Story. 
I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
The Rosy Wreath. 

The Life-Boat. 

Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
Beautiful Bells. 

Txion Tee. 
Olympic Schottische. 

Up in a Balloon. 
There's a Charm in Spring. 

See the Conquering Hero Comes! 
Take Back the Heart. 
The Passing Bell. 
Still I'll Love Thee. 

Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
Riding down Broadway. 
She might not Suit your Fancy. 
Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
The Rose of Erin. 
Silver Chimes. 
The Old Cottage Clock. 
. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
. Maggie's Secret. 
. Little Maggie May. 
13. The Danish Boy’s Whistle. 
12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 
. Skating Rink Polka. 
9. Champagne Charlie. 

. Praise of Tears. 


SSEERERSABESSL SERS 


(Instrumental.) 


oe 
pat 


SERRE RSSESSERRERS! 


s 
7. I really don't Think I shall Marry. 
6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
5. Not for Joseph. 

4. Blue Eyes. 

8. We'd better Bide a Wee. 

2, Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 

1, Captain Jinks. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hote)). 


LABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Genio C. Scott. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gente 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown §8yvo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 





Charles Lever. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
** Barrington,” ‘ Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Llustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Countess Guiccivli. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Count- 
ess Gurcorott. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Anruony Trotiorz, Author of ‘*He 
Knew He was Right,” “ Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Llustrated by Millais. 8Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Part 1, 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “* Never too Late 
to Mend,” ‘‘ Love Me Little, Love Me Long," &c. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuaries Reapg, Author of “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “* Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
ee Harper & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 








Harper's Magaztng, One Year......$4 06 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Werxty, and Harrrr's 
Bazaz, to one addrems, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WrEkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxiy or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 
postage. E 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagrrs & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres ror Apvertisinc tn Harper's Perronrcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Haif Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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FACETLE. 

Suzxman Know ies was 
one day walking with a 

end—a well-known Lon- 

ion actor—in the Strand. 
Knowles suddenly detaches 
himself from his friend's 
arm, and pours forth a vol- 
ume of hearty salutations 
on a gentleman passing by, 
whom he button-holes on 
the spot. The gentleman, 
instead. of reciprocating, 
looks somewhat stiff and 
aggrieved. ‘No doubt you 
are glad to see me, r. 
Knowles,” says he; “but I 
hardly think you have treat- 
ed me with very great court- 
esy. When I met you last 
Iasked youtodinner. You 
fixed your own day and your 
own hour. We waited for 
hours. You never putin an 
appearance, and sent no 
apglogy whatever.” 

ad y, bless my soul!” 
answers the Irish dramatist, 
“ye don't say so! But I've 
such a memory! A thou. 7 
sand pardons! a thousand , 

ardons! Come now, my 
riend, when do you dine at | 
home again?” 

“Wednesday, and we 
shall be delighted to see 
you.” 

** At what hour?” 

* Six o'clock.” 

* Six o’clock—done! I'll 
be with ye, my boy. God 
bless you !"* 

The gentleman walked 
off, Sheridan Knowles join- 
ed his friend. Says Sheri- 
dan Knowles to his friend, 
a minute afterward, “I'd 
give ye a thousand pounds, 
me boy, if ye’d tell me who 
that man is !" 

Atasupper party at which 
Alexandre Dumas was pres- 
ent the lady of the house 
called upon him, in the name 
of the other guests, to s 
something brilliant and wit- 
ty. “Pray doso, Monsieur 
Dumas,” she said, when he did not seem to listen to 
her: “‘say something witty; that is your business ; 

ou are doing so every day." 

* Ah!” replied Dumas, ‘‘if you look upon the mat- 
ter in that light, 1 am ready to do so, provided all the 
other guests give us likewise a specimen of their busi- 
ness. Pray, Sir,” he continued, turning to an artillery 
officer sitting on his left, ‘commence and fire off a 
cannon-shot. It will be my tarn next!” 

Lasleiooehilthtpicn inital 


“Family dismemberment,” is the Chicago name for 
divorce. 


During the examination of a witness as to the lo- 
cality of the stairs in a house, the learned counsel 
asked him, “Which way did the stairs run?” The 
witness, who was a noted wag, replied, “‘one way 
they ran up and the other way they ran down.” The 
Iearned counsel wiped both eyes and took a look at 
the ceiling. 


> 


Tue rinst “ Man or tHe Wor_p”—Atlas. 








A little five-year-old recently repeated his usual even- 
ing prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” to which 
he ahded, much to the sarprise of his mother, “ Please, 

, bless papa and mamma, grandpa and grandma, 
and grandpa’s turkeys and make ’em fat, and make 
papa and mamma take me down to grandpa’s Thanks- 
giving.” 

cpeeniiemmnnigiiiaitanitaaints 

A medical student says he has never been able to 
discover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
whether it is not #ituated very near the jaw-bone. 

Oro 

In Chicago husbands are said to be so fearful of di- 
vorce that they add to their announcements of future 
movements the letters “W. P.,” which mean “ wife 





A lady having the misfortune to have her husband 

heng himself on ap by gy here wife of a neigh- 

bor immediate! came to beg a branch of that tree to 

hare it grafted into one in her orchard, ‘for who 

pe os "says she, “but it may bear the same kind of 
t 

















STUDY IN FIFTH AVENUE. 


Littie Lapysuip. “Oh, Parker! you should have Carried Poppet too! 
He’ll get his Feet Wet!” x 




















5 
Vin ey cay mr 
pep egg 


A WATER PARTY. 
Now Then, Att ToceTuer!!! 


TAILORS DEFENDED. 

A tailor possesses the qualities of nine men com- 
bined in one, as will be seen by the following ob- 
servations: 

1. As an economist, he cuts his coat according 
to his cloth. 

2. As a gardener, he is careful of his cab! 

8. Asasailor, he sheers off whenever it is proper. 
eo a play-actor, he often brandishes a bare 


5. As a lawyer, he attends many suits. 

6. As an executioner, he prov suspenders or 
gallowses for many — 

7. As a cook, he is generally furnished with a 


warm goose. 
8. Asasheriff's officer, he does much at sponging. 
¥. As a rational and scriptural divine, 
aim is to form good habits, for the benefit 
self and others. 
——»—— -— 

A lady in Paris was ont of ail patience and - 
its at hearing nothing but French day after day. 
One morning she heard a cock crowing, and ex- 
claimed, “Thank God, there’s some 
speaks English e 


——~>—__—_— 


an 
The clerks looked quite une 
‘And nodded to the boss. hog 


“Show me some ve.vet ri 
Barége, and satin Turk,” 


purchase 
Then gave the oo a jerk. 
The clerk was pete ok cn 


or 
‘My son, know thyself!” solemnly said a father 
to one of his off: ig. 

“Thank you, Sir,” replied the son, * but my list 
of acquaintance is sufficiently large already.” 





It may not be generally known that there is a 
sure remedy for the toothache by taking into the 
palm of the right hand a certain root—to wit, that 
of the aching tooth. 





Reotrr ror nxine Untversat.y BeLoven.—Lend, 
and never ask to be paid; make presents, give 
treats, bear and forbear, do every body a good 
oe - ap your peace, and suffer yourself to be 
cheated. 











[Aprin 24, 1869. 
GOOD ADVICE. 

An elderly gentleman ac- 
customed to ” en- 
tered the room of a certain 
ta where sat a ve 
a by the ge oo ng 
a pair of green cles 

his foreh: bbi 
Se eine teed ont cult 


he 
Friend that * his were 
getting weaker, and that 
= " *t seem 
‘oO an Ag 
i a 
er, “wha 
Gk ii" ase ore 
wear th 


thy. over 
thy mouth for a few months 
thy eyes would get HH] 
again.” 


es 
- A cle an tanght an 
>. old _ man in his parish to 
, and had found him an 

apt pupil. After the les- 
sons had finished he had 
not — able to m at the 
cottage for some time, an 
when he did he only found 
the wife at home. 

“How's John?" said the 
clergyman, : 

“He's canny, Sir,” said 
the wife. 

“How does he get on 
with his reading r 

rs , Sir. comssen 

, ! Lsuppose he'll rea 
his Bible rm comfortably 


ow. 

** Bible, Sir! bless you, he 
was out of the Bible and 
into the newspaper long 
ago.” 





——~>—— 


“Nobody ever lost any 
thing by love,” said a be- 
nevolent-looking man. 

**That is not true,” said 
a lady who heard the re- 
mark; ‘for I once lost three 
nights’ sleep.” 

TS SSR 

An amateur violinist late- 
ly gave as much latitude in 
choice of tunes as the pro- 
verbial Hobson used to give in horses. He remarked, 
as he rose with his bow, ‘‘ Well, boys, I can’t play but 
one tune; now which'll you hev?” Which they all 
thought they would. 

<->. —— 

To Keer your Wirz w Constant Cnzcx—Make 

her dress in gingham. 
<< — 

A newspaper contains an account of the production 
of a new play, and says the audience “sat spell-bound. 
There were only four persons present. One was deaf, 
and the other three were asleep.” 

ees Bas YES AE Re 

Tables differ, The dinner table fills you; the gam- 
ing table empties you; the multiplication table enables 
you to make many a good figure; the table-t of mem- 
ory assists you in drawing on the past; and a live 
8-table is excellent in drawing you ahead. Tables dif- 
fer, we repeat. Disbelievers may go and inquire. 


—_ - 





Why is an infant like a diamond ?—Because it is a 
“ dear little thing.” 


> OS 
A good suggestion is like a crying baby at a concert 
—it ought to be carried out. 
Pac Nec 
John G. Saxe is responsible for the following para- 
phrase from. Martial : 
Your nose and eyes your father gave, you say ; 
Your mouth your grandsire; and your mother meck 
Your fine expression ; tell me now, ! pray, 
Where in the name of Heaven you got your cheek? 


“I always sing to please myself,” said a gentleman 
who was humming a tune in company. 

“Then. you are not at all difficult to please," said a 
lady who sat next to him. 





Have you a sister? Then love and cherish her with 
a holy friendship. And if you have none, why, love 
some else’s sister. 





“ My son,” said an anxions father, ‘‘ what makes you 
use that nasty tobacco?” The boy, declining to con- 
sider the yy in the spirit in which it was asked, 
replied, ‘To get the juice. 





Artist (Photographic). “Oh yes, Mum, we can take Any Thing—we can take 


the Sun, which is 


illions of Miles off. 


” 


Oxp Lapy (struck with an idea). “Oh, you can! Then besergood aster take 
Half a Dozen of my Son in China.” 





